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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


f pe people who make up Cabinets for President Arthur are as busy 

as ever, being not in the least disheartened by the silence of the 
gentleman chiefly concerned. They are agreed only upon one point,— 
that no member of Mr. GaArFIELD’s Cabinet, not even Mr. LINCOLN, 
will be asked to retain his place. Mr. MacVeacu has carried out his 
purpose of an immediate retirement, and the department of justice is 
now in the hands of a subordinate. It would have been given to 
ex-Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, had the President not feared that Mr. 
Howe’s intimate relations with some of the Star Route people would 
provoke unpleasant criticism. We think the country is to be con- 
gratulated if this should prove a permanent bar to Mr. Howe’s 
appointment. General Grant has been provoked to speak out by the 
statement that the Cabinet is to be reconstructed in accordance with his 
suggestions and that he also desires various appointments to diplomatic 
posts in the East. He admits that he is desirous to see Mr. BLAINE out 
of the Cabinet, but disclaims having formed or expressed any other 


wish in the matter. General GRANT was once famous for his gift of 


silence. A return to taciturnity would do very much to revive his 
popularity. A nice sense of the fitness of things would have led him 


to observe silence with reference to the man who most stood in the 
way of the ‘ third term ’’ at Chicago, and who became the chief adviser 
of the late President. There is no need of any push from General 
GRANT to get Mr. BLAINE out of the Cabinet, and the ex-President 
would have lost nothing through an appearance of strict neutrality. 

As to the Oriental missions, we have no doubt that General GRANT 
is sincerely desirous of having men sent to represent us in China and 
Japan who will take better care of our commercial interests than has 
been done thus far. We have just as little doubt that he is quite satis- 
fied of the fitness of certain personal friends of his to occupy those 
posts. But a discriminating estimate of his friends is not the General’s 
strong point. 


Ir is rather surprising that a number of criminals should derive 
great satisfaction from a judicial decision that the crime with which 
they are charged, and of which every person of intelligence and knowl- 
edge of the facts believes them guilty, is an infamous one. Yet this 
decision has given great satisfaction to the perpetrators of the Star 
Route swindles. They worked very hard through their counsel to se- 
cure it, and to prove that they were not charged with any common mis- 
demeanor, such as the Government might take up by ‘‘ information,”’ 
without a grand jury’s indictment. The Court gratified them, ruling 
that their rascality is too great for any but the ordinary methods em- 
ployed against burglars, pickpockets and sneak-thieves. And the 
gentlemen are happy. , 

It is true that the judge’s decision makes it impossible to try them 
for the particular offences charged in the information. Those offences 
were committed in 1878, and it is now too late by nearly three months 
to have them made the basis of an indictment. In so far, the Govern- 
ment’s case has been crippled by the unwisdom of its lawyers. It wasa 
blunder to resort to an information when an indictment was possible 
and was open to no exceptions. It was a blunder to allow the Grand 
Jury to adjourn in August without getting an indictment, when it was 
known that exceptions would be taken to the other mode of procedure. 
These were at least bad blunders, if they were no worse. They were 
exactly the steps which would have been taken by a district-attorney 
who desired to have these cases kept from coming to trial. Colonel 
CoRKHILL owes to the public a much more distinct and detailed state- 
ment of his management of these cases than he has given as yet. His 


statement in court a few weeks ago, to which he now appeals, covers 





the case but partly. Nor can he place the responsibility on Colonel 
Coox’s shoulders ; Colonel Cook was acting under his orders, and was 
no more responsible in this matter than were Mr. BREwsTER or Mr. 
Buss. If Colonel CorkHILt will not explain of his own accord, Mr. 
MacVEAaGu’s successor should ask him for an explanation. 

While these blunders have cancelled a vast amount of evidence 
against Mr. Brapy and his friends, there is still enough left to secure 
their conviction. The Star Route ‘‘ring’’ did not cease their operations 
in 1878. Although there were already tokens of the impending expo- 
sure, they went on almost to the close of Mr. Haves’s Administration. 
What is still indictable should be brought before the Grand Jury at 
once. 


THE trial of GuirEau began on Monday and at once gave promise 
of being a very dilatory one. It took three days to get ajury, and no one 
can tell how many must elapse before the verdict. The chief point of 
interest was the incessant struggle between the prisoner and his coun- 
sel. They are bent on securing his acquittal as insane. He wants the 
jury to decide the case simply on the ground that he had divine au- 
thority for what he did. If he is pursuing this vd/e for the purpose of 
convincing the jury of his insanity, it shows some cleverness. And, 
unless the Court is prepared to assume that he is irresponsible, his in- 
sistence on conducting his defence on this line may cause very serious 
embarrassment. After all, legal counsel is no more than expert advice 
which a prisoner elects to take as help to him in his defence. Under 
the common law, he has a right to plead hisown case without it, and 
to plead it in any fashion, within the rules of the court, which he may 
choose. It is doubtful whether a conviction could stand in law which 
had been secured after he had been refused this right. [f Mr. Sco- 
VILLE and his assistants secure a ruling of the Court against GuITEAU’s 
claim, it can only be on the ground that he is non compos mentis,— 
that is to say, the Court must begin by deciding the point in dispute. 
On the other hand, it would be no less embarrassing to allow the 
prisoner to dismiss his counsel. The law might be satisfied with the 
result in that case, but public opinion would not. It would be said 
that the country had allowed a madman to destroy himself. 


WE decline to believe that either Mr. MAHONE or any of his friends 
is to have a seat in the new Cabinet, or that Mr. GorHAM is to be As- 
sistant-Secretary of the Treasury. Either appointment would be a 
humiliation to the country. ‘That of Mr. GorHaM would be political 
suicide on the part of the Administration. ‘The American people place 
Mr. GorHAM in much the same pillory as Mr. Guireau. ‘The assassin 
aimed at the President’s life; the ex-Secretary of the Senate tried 
to murder his good name. For months, he heaped upon the Chief 
Magistrate the worst sort of personal abuse, seeking to prove him 
an accomplice of criminals and unworthy of public respect. To 
lift such a man out of the mud he deals in, and place him in a position 
of honor, trust and profit, would be a declaration of war on Mr. Gar- 
FIELD’s memory. After this there could be no deeper disgrace for the 
Administration. Even the appointment of Mr. ConKLING to the Treas- 
ury or the State Department would be a trifle in comparison. We fear 
that Mr. ARTHUR may take this latter false step; but we do not think him 
capable of taking up Mr. GorHAM. 


THERE ‘is something mysterious ‘about Mr. Grorce C. GoRHAM. 
Decent people outside of Washington are of one mind about him. 
They want to see him dropped. But in Washington he looms up on 
the political horizon as a star of considerable magnitude. Respectable 
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Senators and the like regard him as a man for whom something must 
be done. He goes on pressing his claims, while pursuing a line of 
conduct which outsiders must regard as fatal to those claims. | What 
is the ground of this confidence on his part, and of this general defer- 
ence to the claims of a political adventurer? Is he in possession of 
dangerous secrets? Is it feared that he may tell too much about nego- 
tiations with Mr. MAHONE ? 

Or those annual departmental reports which are a distinguishing 
excellence of our system of government, the substance of four is already 
before the country. The representatives of the army and the navy 
are agreed in pleading for the extension of both those arms of the public 
service. ‘The army needs to be enlarged by at least twenty-five per 
cent., in order to make it strong enough for the protection of the West- 
ern frontier. As for the navy, it needs to be created rather than en- 
larged, and the Secretary has a plan for the construction of steel vessels 
of a large size and considerable speed. He thinks that recent experi- 
ments show that the vessels of the future will be made of steel. We 
do not think there is much prospect of the adoption of this plan. The 
country has great faith in its capacity to extemporize a navy if a war 
should threaten. Having but little ocean commerce to defend, it does 
not see the need of a great navy to defend it. As for its coasts, it has 
but few harbors open to invasion, and for these it depends more on our 
general policy of peace than on any preparations for war. 

Of course, if we decide to create a great merchant marine by grant- 
ing subsidies, such as have built up English and French lines, we shall 
need a navy also. But we have none at present, because, while we are 
Protectionists as regards nearly all other matters, we are Free Traders 
as regards the ocean carrying trade. Zhe Evening Post calls on Con- 
gress to pass laws ‘‘allowing American merchants to buy and own 
ships, instead of prohibiting their doing so.’’ There is not a law on 
the statute-books to keep American merchants from buying and owning 
ships of any build, native or foreign. American merchants do actually 
own ships built on the Clyde. There is a law—passed in GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON’S time, and left intact on the statute-books through every later 
Administration, whether Free Trader or Protectionist,—excluding for- 
cign-built vessels from American registry. But we think it would puz- 
zle Zhe Post to show that Americans do not buy English-built vessels 
because they are prohibited from removing them from the protection of 
the greatest navy in the world to that of a navy as good as non-existent. 
The merchant marine is the one branch of American indust¢y to which 
we have never extended the benefit of our protective policy. As a 
consequence, it has lost ground during the last twenty years, while every 
other of our industries has gained. 


‘THE Post-Office will report the inauguration of a policy of honesty 
and economy, and more thorough adaptation to the public wants. Mr. 
JaMEs has been cleansing the Augean stables with an unsparing hand. 
He has brought the expenses of administration down to a point without 
recent precedent. But he has been equally anxious to signalize his 
brief tenure of office by positive reforms. He wants to see the people 
of America as well served by their Post-Office as are the people of any 
European country, and he has the laudable ambition to associate his 
own name with these improvements. 

The Interior Department makes many recommendations with re- 
gard to the Indians. Mr. Kirkwoop is desirous to have the reserva- 
tions reduced in number and extent, to see the Indian lands vested ‘n 
severalty instead of the common tenure by the tribe now in force, and 
to have the tribes accustomed to farming whenever their reservation is 
suitable, and to cattle-raising where it isnot. We think it doubtful 
how far the reduction of the reservations is compatible with a due re- 
gard for the national honor. We have pledged our word to every In- 
dian tribe that we will maintain them in possession of their lands. It 
is true that we have been in the habit of breaking our word to them ; 
but it is time, surely, to come toan end of that policy. As for the con- 
yersion of their common land tenure into severalty, and the substitu- 
tion of ordinary government for that of the tribe, we must make haste 
slowly. ‘To vest each Indian with his proper share of land, and leave him 
tree to alienate it, would be an easy way to strip the whole people of 
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their one possession. ‘They would be cajoled and cheated out of their 
homesteads by land-speculators before the ink was dry on the title-deeds. 





Ir is asked with some concern whether the election of Mr. FLowrr 
to the seat left vacant by Mr. Morron will deprive the Republicans of 
a majority in the House. This anxiety all arises from misstatements 
published with reference to the composition of the next House. The 
same question was asked some months ago, and it was shown that the 
Republican majority is secure without the help of the Greenbackers, 
while it is quite certain that they will get support from that element. 
Some over-anxious people even ask whether Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY 
can be counted on to vote for a Republican Speaker. Mr. KELLEY is the 
regular Republican Congressman from his district, elected by the vote 
of thousands who do not share in his views of the money question. He 
never belonged to the Greenback party and never accepted their fiat- 
money dogma. He believes, as do many Republicans, that paper 
money should be confined to Government issues. He believed it possi- 
ble to bring our currency up to par by making it interconvertible witha 
3.65 bond, without waiting till we had gold enough for resumption. 
But in pursuit of those objects he never went outside the party, and 
he is not going out now. 


Wit New York continue a Republican State? For many years past, 
it has been more usually Democratic than Republican. The immense 
Democratic,majorities in the city and in Brooklyn have more than 
neutralized the Republican majorities in the interior. The vote for Mr. 
GARFIELD in the city was a genuine surprise to the whole country. It 
either represented a temporary break from the Democratic leadership 
or a great and permanent shift of political sentiment. At the time, 
we expressed our opinion that the latter was the true solution. The 
recent election seems to confirm this. Had the Democrats secured 
anything like their old majority in the two cities, the Republican State 
ticket would have been defeated by large majorities. A change is tak- 
ing place in the political status. The young voters, who are casting 
their first ballots, are not zealous for a lot in the Democratic graveyard, 
as Mr. GarFIEtp called it. ‘Those who were boys during the heat of 
the Civil War, and especially impressionable to the intense national 
feeling of that time, are not going to vote with the party which in 1864 
declared the war a failure. But there has been another influence 
at work. Under the direction of our tariff legislation, New York is 
losing its character as a merely trading city. It is becoming a great 
centre of manufactures. Every factory in the land is a centre of Re- 
publican feeling. Both masters and men know where their interests lie 
as regards national legislation, and that, while the Democrats are afraid 
to touch the tariff, the Republicans are pledged to stand by Protec- 
tion. This, we believe, was in good part the reason for a Brooklyn 
district leaving such a man as Mr. CRITTENDEN at home and sending to 
Congress Rev. J. HyatT SmitH, a Greenback Republican of strong 
Protectionist sympathies. 

We think the country is to be congratulated on the rejection of Mr. 
HusteD, the Republican candidate for State Treasurer in New York. 
Mr. Husrep was not politically objectionable, but his conduct at one 
stage of the excitement in Albany last winter makes it a matter of as- 
tonishment that he ever secured the nomination. It is noteworthy that 
not one Senator and but one Representative who supported Mr. Conk- 
LING has been re-elected. 


Tue victory of the Readjusters in Virginia is still the political 
sensation. Men of both parties discuss it as a possible beginning of 
the end for the ‘ solid South.’’ North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas 
are spoken of as the scenes of the next successful revolt against 
Bourbon rule. All this talk is to be taken with a large discount. The 
elements for such a revolt are hardly to be found in those other States ; 
yet, when it does occur, it is to be hoped, for the sake of the whole 
country, that it will not be after the fashion of that which has taken 
place in Virginia. The bonds of the State fell in price as soon as the 
victory of the Readjusters was known. Of course, the RIDDLEBERGER 
Bill will be .passed much as it stands, reducing the principal and 
interest of the State debt to the amount the Readjusters think the 
State able to pay. Of course, also, Senator JoHNSTON will be succeeded 
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by a man of Mr. Mauone’s following. The Republicans may be 
expecting to get the second Senator, as they did three-fourths of the 
voting. But they can get nothing except what the new “ boss’’ chooses, 
and Mr. RIDDLEBERGER seems to be designated already for the place. 

It is suggested that one reason for the zeal with which the Stalwarts 
have been cultivating Virginian Repudiators is their hope to make 
themselves independent of the dissatisfied element of the party in the 
North. With the votes of Virginia and three or four other States in 
the South assured to their candidates, it is said that they could snap 
their fingers at the Northern Independents, if they had once secured 
the nomination to the Presidency. ‘There may be something in this ; 
but they will need a great many Southern States to make up for the loss 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and both those States would be the 
scene of Independent revolt if an objectionable candidate were to be 
nominated. 





Returns that are official, or substantially so, from all the counties 
of Pennsylvania, show a vote of 265,293 forS. M. Batty, the Republi- 
can candidate for State Treasurer; 258,387 for ORANGE NopLk, the 
Democratic ; and 49,969 for CHARLES S. Wotre, the Independent. 
‘or JACKSON, Greenbacker, 14,946 votes were cast, and for WILson, 
Prohibitionist, 4,512. General Batty, by this showing, has a plurality 
over Nos_e of 6,906 ; and, counting all the votes named above, he is 
in a minority of 62,521. A curious circumstance is the almost exact 
poll of 50,000 for Mr. Wore, though those who had ventured more 
than a prediction that he would receive at least that number, will lose, 
for lack of just thirty-one votes. 


‘*QRDER reigns in’’ Limerick. The policy of repression and 
terror, carried out by arbitrary arrests and flying columns of soldiery, 
has restored an appearance of peace in Ireland. One might almost 
think the result a finality, were it not that Ireland has gone so often 
through this process of re-establishing order. Every one who looks 
below the surface, knows that the result has been secured at the cost of 
a deepened dissatisfaction with English rule. With every year, the Irish 
hatred of that rule grows more fervent, and their means of resistance 
and co-operation greater. If the miseries of Irish land tenure are the 
evil root of the disaffection, then the Land Act may eradicate it. The 
English Liberals, who believe this, are justified in maintaining order 
by force until that Act has had a fair trial. The English Radicals, who 
believe that the antipathy lies deeper and is incapable of eradication, 
approve of the use of force and coercion until the experiment has been 
tried fairly. But they say that, when England has removed all great 
grievances and finds Ireland still recalcitrant, the only wise policy is 
that of separation. This was the ground taken by Mr. JoHN Stuart 
Mitt. It is held by the large body of political thinkers who regaid 
Mr. MILL as an authority. From them it is spreading to other classes, 
and it will, we believe, become a dominant force in English thinking. 
With this view of Mr. MILL’s the Irish Nationalists have very little 
quarrel. ‘They regard the Land League as having reached the limit of 
its usefulness. While resenting Mr. PaRNELL’s arrest, and still more 
that of Mr. Davitt, they do not join in the wholesale abuse of Mr. 
GLapsTonE. ‘They are willing to have him try his experiment, being 
assured that the result will show that Liberal remedies for Irish disaf- 
fection are a delusion. They recognize that this man has risked more 
and done more for Ireland than any other English statesman, and they 
believe that his failure will be the final proof that no Englishman can 
govern Ireland. This is the meaning of Mr. O’Lxary’s protest from 
Paris against the abuse of Messrs. GLADSTONE and Forster which is to 
be heard at every Irish meeting and read in the columns of nearly 
every Irish paper. 





THE demand for compensation for the Irish landlords is becoming 
very loud and general. It is not an unjust demand. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Irish land-market has given Irish land a ficti.ious and 
excessive value. The people, having nothing else to do; must have land, 
at whatever price. They agree to pay anything which will leave them 
enough ‘‘to keep body and soul together.’’ The landlords have a 
corner on an indispensable article. If it were wheat or cotton or wool, 
the Government would not interfere. They do not pass a cotton act 





for Liverpool, to decide what price the ‘cotton ring’’ may charge the Man- 
chester and Rochedale spinners. They let the spinners take their 
chances, on the ground that ‘‘a man may do what he will with his 
own,’’ provided it be not Irish land. But, when a man rents Irish land 
at market rates, the courts step in to revise the bargain. They cut 
down rents twenty, thirty, forty or fifty per cent., on the ground that 
the tenant cannot afford to pay so much. Is it strange that the land- 
owner thinks he has some claim to have the difference made up to him 
out of the Treasury ? 

The truth is that Mr. Grapstone began at the wrong end of the 
What is needed is to reduce the pressure on the Irish 
Give the Irish 
potatoes, 


Irish problem. 
land-market by creating other kinds of employment. 
people the chance to do something else instead of growing 
and they will soon leave off paying excessive rents. But in the resources 
of British statesmanship there are no means for creating other employ- 
ments. 


THe grand Cabinet M. GamBetra was to give France proves to be 
not so remarkable after all. Very few of its members have ever been 
heard of outside the arena of French Radical politics. Their names are 
hardly familiar to France and all but unknown to the rest of the world. 
MM. Ferry, De Freycinet and Say are conspicuous by their absence. 
M. Paut Bert, the new Minister of Education, is the best known on 
the list, and there could be no more unhappy choice for the post. M. 
Bert is a French edition of Col. INGERSOLL, with better manners, of 
course. He is an atheist of the most pronounced type. All religion is 
in his view a miserable superstition. Philosophy is no better. The 
classics are out of date. He will carry to completion the law to make 
education universal, compulsory and secular. He will expel the clas- 
sics and philosophy from the higher courses of study. He will do his 
utmost to train up a young France with as little reverence and belief 
as he has himself. Perhaps this is just as well. The issue between the 
right of the father to choose the teacher of his children, and the author- 
ity of the republic over its citizens, will become the more definite 
through the elevation of M. Berrtothis post. Already there has begun 
an agitation demanding his removal. 

The English will miss M. LEon Say’s name from the Ministry of 
Finance. M. Say was their stand-by as regards the prospects of the 
Treaty of Commerce. He is the only French statesman who isa Free 
Trader by conviction as well as by sentiment. M. ALLAIN-TARGE, 
who takes this portfolio, is known only as the advocate of State rail- 
ways,—an attitude of mind not akin to that of a Free Trader. 





M. Gampetra, finding he had not places enough for all the people 
he must conciliate, has secured a decree separating the portfolio of 
agriculture from that of commerce. The example of the United States 
is alleged, inasmuch as we havea separate department of agriculture. 
This appeal to our example is somewhat funny. We have no depart- 
ment of commerce, although the manufacturers have long pleaded for 
one ; and our department of agriculture, like that of education, is a 
mere bureau in the Department of the Interior. The truth is that the 
French Cabinet is made up after a plan very different from ours, and 
in some respects much more statesmanlike. 





THE tariff convention at Chicago has had a brief and harmonious 
session, opening on Tuesday and closing on Wednesday. Ex-Governor 
BuLtock, of Georgia, was the temporary chairman, with Congressman 
WiLL1AM McKin-ey, of Ohio, as permanent president. The represen- 
tation of the industrial interests of the country was large and genuine, 
and there seemed to be no very wide variation of opinion on any vital 
question. As to the policy of Protection, there was but one voice. Mr. 
McKIn Ley, in his opening address, well represented it by saying that 
‘he did not believe in a tariff for revenue only, with incidental pro- 


. tection ; if there was to be any incident about it, he would have it a 


tariff for protection, with incidental revenue.’’ The platform re- 
ported and adopted on Wednesday credits the protective tariff ef the 
last twenty years with the great growth of the country’s industries and 
the general prosperity of the people, and declares it still necessary. 
It also recommends the exemption of American maritime property 
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from the burdens of taxation, the giving of United States contracts for 
mail carriage to American vessels, a discrimination in favor of those 
American ships that are striving to extend this country’s trade in new 
markets, and the raising of consular service revenues from other sources 
than by a virtual tax on American vessels. A long resolution deals 
with the subject of ‘Treasury rulings and decisions. The reduction of 
the internal revenue taxes and their ‘‘ extinguishment within a reason- 
able period ’’ isurged, and the appointment of a commission to revise 
both the customs and internal revenue laws is likewise approved. 





ENGLAND has hada quiet celebration of JoHN BrIGHT’S seventieth 
birth day,—a celebration in which America unites with great heartiness. 
Mr. Bricut has been among our truest and staunchest friends in times 
of troubie. But he is additionally dear to us and to the world as the 
representative of the policy of righteousness and peace in the councils 
of the British Empire. While opposed to certain lines of American 
policy, he has, nevertheless, shown a true interest in the American people. 


— —== 


GENTILE SOLUTIONS OF THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


HE people of the United Statesare in general agreement that 
| something must be done to put an end to the defiance of 
national laws by the people of Utah. But they are by no means of 
one mind as to what shall be done. 

First of all, there is among us a party which favors the violent 
suppression of the sect. They want to see the guns of the 
United States turned upon them, and no choice given them except 
the complete renunciation of their practices or extermination. 
This is quite a feasible solution of the problem, if those who ad- 
vocate it are ready to carry it out with logical thoroughness. But 
it would be a terrible mistake to begin it, and then flinch from any 
step needed to its completeness. Persecution is worth nothing 
unless it is complete. Puitip II. and the crusaders against the 
Albigenses show what can be done by persecutors who have the 
courage of their principles. They left no roots from which the 
bad growth might sprout again. They made clean work, and 
were successful. 

But any half-way persecution is worse than farcical. It only 
intensifies the esprit de corps of the sect and attracts attention to 
its teachings. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church,” unless you are prepared to wipe out the Church. The 
history of Mormonism itself shows this. Twice the intolerance of 
their neighbors has resulted in outbreaks of persecution, and in 
every instance the sect gained by it. They were driven out of 
Missouri, to appear in still greater strength in Illinois. They were 
expelled from Illinois and their first President killed, to appear in 
Utah in much greater numbers and inspired by a fanaticism which 
has constant reference to the murder of their founder, They 
thrive on persecutions. They preach to their converts in Europe 
that they call them to a persecuted Church,—a Church against 
which every man’s hand is set,—a martyr Church. A revival of 
persecution would be somewhat of a nuisance to individual 
saints, but it would be a real gain to the sect, unless it were car- 
ried on in TORQUEMADA fashion, 

The worst haters of the Mormons have no real desire to put 
them down as the Spanish Protestants were put down. They 
would shrink, when it came to using force, from any such employ- 
ment of force. The treatment of an unpopular and detested 
sect is the final test of a people’s toleration. We are satisfied that 
that of the American people will stand the test. Not even the 
Mormons will provoke them to violence. 

The present policy of the country is not a persecuting policy. 
No Mormoii is liable to punishment, either for his beliefs or even 
for any act which grows necessarily out of those beliefs. It is not 
obligatory on a Mormon to be a polygamist. Many of them have 
lived and died in monogamy, or even celibacy, without forfeiting 
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their place in the Church. Polygamy is the path to power, but not 
necessary to salvation. It has always been a deliberate violation 
of national law, without even the poor plea of a religious necessity 
on its behalf. Since the United States have shown more interest 
in the matter, the practice has not been abandoned, but it is pur- 
sued less openly, Plural marriages still occur, but no one is 
directly cognizant of them except the official few who cannot avoid 
knowing. The new wife takes her place in the social circle with- 
out formal introduction to its members. The matter is under- 
stood, but nothing is said. In this way they avoid the risk of being 


called as witnesses, while they continue their united defiance of 


the Government. 

Equally impossible with decided persecution is the indirect per- 
secution involved in denying legal rights to the Mormons. Under 
the Presidency of Mr. Grant, there seemed to be a purpose to crush 
out Mormonism by means of the United States District Courts. 
Precedents were set in the treatment of Mormons which would 
have been dangervus to the liberties of the people at large, had 
not the Supreme Court set them aside. We cannot afford legal 
intolerance any more than religious intolerance in our treatment 
of these saints. If we did, our inventions would return to plague 
the inventors. 

Mr. Hayes’s proposal to place the Territory under a military 
government, similar to that created for the Northwest Territory 
in President WASHINGTON’s time, rests on a very different footing. 
For that proceeding there is a precedent. It lies within the power 
of Congress to impose that form of government upon any of the 
Territories if it sees fit. What government we do give to Alaska 
is much of that character. It is administered by the captain of a 
United States man-of-war stationed at Sitka. The only question 
is whether in Utah the gains achieved by substituting a purely 
military government for an ordinary territorial government would 
be sufficient to justify the change. The range of popular action 
in a territorial government is not large. The people elect a Legis- 
ture, but its acts are under control of the national Government, 
They receive their Governor and their judiciary from Washington. 
Théy are permitted to elect a delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but he has no vote. Would the range of Mormon 
activity be much reduced by the abolition of these scanty and often 
delusive principles ? We cannot see that it would. 

On the whole, we think the true policy toward Mormonism is 
the Fasian policy. It is to watch and wait. Vunish the polyga- 
mist when it is possible to convict him. Protect to the utmost the 
Mormon woman who revolts against the atrocities of the system. 
But do nothing to excite the animosities of religious fanaticism. 
Rather leave the sect to brzak down, as it must, under the pressure 
of a hostile public opinion from without and the growing difficulty 
of maintaining unity within. Nature is intolerant of such organi- 
zations as the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. Just as she sets 
all her forces at work to destroy physical formations which are not 
in conformity with her laws, so she undermines and overwhelms 
the most carefully constructed society which ignores her laws. She 
breaks up communism and the like by the subtle energy of forces 
their founders neglected and despised. Sne hands into oblivion 
sects and parties which ignore the grand and inasterful tendencies 
which govern society. Mormonism is a monstrosity which has 
been constructed without any proper reference to the natural char- 
acter of man, It can live only so long as the leaders can maintain 
the fervor of zeal which gives it coherency. When that dies out, 
the love of personal freedom will come into collision with its hier- 
archical tyranny, and the spread of intelligence will make its soci «| 
life intolerable. It will die a natural death of disintegration through 
congelation, as many a similar hierarchical sect has perished. 

But, while our policy should be one of delay, it should not be 
one of indifference, Every legal means should be employed to 
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express the national abhorrence of its principles and practices. We 
owe it to the poorer classes in Europe to have them understand 
that the American Government looks with disapproval upon the 
Mormon propaganda. 
new converts admission to our country, and especially to the rights 
_of citizenship. At least, if they are allowed to come, especial pains 


should be taken to see that they fully understand their position, | 
and that women should not be imported for the harems of Utah, | 
under pretence of a religious conversion. If nothing else will serve, | 


there should be a complete system of registration of all such per- 
sons, with the guarantee this might furnish that they are not living 
in the New World in violation of its laws. Lastly, we owe it to 
ourselves to amend the Pre-emption Laws in such a way as to pre- 
vent the Mormons from making polygamy a source of wealth by 
entering each new wife as the owner of an additional farm. But 
beyond these necessary measures, and such as these, there should 
be no notice taken of the sect as a sect, or of its members as such. 


THE FIFTY THOUSAND VOTES FOR WOLFE. 


N politics the continually recurring question is that of method. 
| To maintain a principle, to promote a policy, to accomplish a 
result, all require, not only that some method of action be adopted, 
but that it be one which is both appropriate and effective. Politi- 
cal success depends largely upon this; it is part of the history of 
the time how practical have been the methods used by the politi- 
cal “ workers,” how clearly they have perceived the situation, and 
how straightly they have moved to its control. Against the hard 
sense and direct measures of these men, theory beats in vain and 
the objections of theorists avail nothing. 

We are at the point where men who had hitherto failed to com- 
prehend the significance of these facts are learning them rapidly. 
There is a growth in the general intelligence upon the subject of 
political methods. It is not to be left in future for the “ workers,” 
whose ends are personal, and whose horizon of public duty is 
bounded by the reach of their own arm, to know and use all the 
effective means of success. Something of the new growth is seen 
in Pennsylvania. The election of the 8th instant illustrates it. 
There were, in round numbers, fifty thousand votes for Mr. Wore 
for State Treasurer. Under extraordinary circumstances, this phe- 
nomenal column issued from the lines of the old parties,—chiefly 
from that of the Republicans,—and recorded its vote independently. 
So great a support has never been given in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to a candidate who had no party endorsement. ‘The fifty 
thousand who thus registered their ballots, and who were but the 
advance guard of a great body of citizens, have written in the his- 
tory of the State a broad and unmistakable line. It cannot be 
overlooked and it cannot prudently be disregarded. 

But the meaning of this vote should be well understood. As 
the canvass began, it was a question simply what*method of in- 
creasing the political vigor and honor of the Commonwealth was 
best, Mr. Wore decided promptly by proclaiming his own can- 
didacy. Others were almost equally prompt in their action by 
announcing their acceptance of him as their representative for the 
time. With many, however, the decision was more deliberately 
reached ; and with all there was a weighing and measuring of the 
methods that appeared suitable and effective. The vote for Mr. 
Wo rE came from the decision of fifty thousand citizens, that, by 
thus acting with open and pronounced independence, they would 
be making a protest and giving a warning which would influence 
for good the future public policy of the State. 

In the light of this explanation, the situation in this State must 
be viewed by all who care to see it truly. The WoLFE move- 

ment of 1881 isa distinct feature of the time; it is a mark in the 
progress of the Commonwealth. It stands as boldly defined as did 
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We, perhaps, owe it to ourselves to refuse | 
| ten thousand men had stood up to be counted in behalf of this decla- 
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the defiance of the unit rule at Chicago and the determination 


not to enter the packed Senatorial caucus at Harrisburg. The sig- 
nificance of such a feature will not be overlooked by any wise ob- 
server ; no sensible man will pretend that it has no force, If but 


ration ot independence, it would have been a notable event, but 
when there were fifty thousand who rose its importance and its 
seriousness were put beyond any question. 

Regarding these votes, therefore, as having been cast with a 
view to future results more than to those of the present moment, 
it may be asked what influence they are to have. It will be for 
the elections of the years following, and especially for that of 1882, 
to show. For the present, it is enough to comprehend the fact 
that a great number of the independent citizens of the State stand 
ready to employ methods that are bold and strong for the attain- 
ment of political results, They have learned the use of practical 
measures. Regarding the organization of parties as one means of 
accomplishing desirable public ends, they also recognize the fact 
that the time is changed in its conditions and that the pressure for 
unquestioning unity of party, which twenty years ago overbore all 
minor considerations, is to-day greatly relaxed. In the presence 
of alarming public danger, the harmonious work of a party organi- 
zation was necessary to insure the common security; now that 
the danger is long past, and the questions arising from it have 
been considered and settled, men who judge by their own powers 
of reason, and act upon the promptings of their own conscience, 
decline to submit themselves unquestioningly to the disposal of 
caucuses and conventions. To command their support, the candi- 
date must be clean and his cause must be worthy. That “ ma- 
chine” rule, under whose burden the land has groaned, grew out 
of the exigencies of a time when the unity of party was the basis of 
the public safety, but as those exigencies have passed the opportu- 
nity for rule by the “ machine” passes also. In the new time, under 
the new conditions, there naturally must be and there undoubtedly 
will be shown a greater exercise of the individual right of judg- 
ment. The cohesive power of a party, when it does cohere, will 
be a common purpose and a common sympathy. Men stand 
ready now to unite cheerfully in the maintenance of what is clean 
and honorable and just; they are equally ready to step aside and 
repudiate what is unclean, dishonest, or dictatorial. And upon 
such foundation rests the column reared in November, 1881, by 
fifty thousand citizens of Pennsylvania. 








WEEKLY NOTES, 
ROM the tenor of some of the arguments in favor of keeping up the 
internal revenue taxation, it may be fairly inferred that their au- 
thors regard a national tax as a national blessing. ‘The question of the 
public necessity for the revenue derived from it is avoided, coolly 
enough, and we have not yet met with a candid undertaking anywhere 
to face the exact facts of the financial situation and prove that the 
present excessive revenues are really required. It appears to be held in 
some quarters that a tax which is not felt to be seriously burdensome 
need never be repealed, and that, even if the revenue it yields is not 
needed, it is still a good thing on general principles to go on collecting 
it. If such an argument as this were fathered by the officials of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, it would be easily comprehended and could 
not .be considered unnatural; from people who are not deriving their 
subsistence from the business of tax-collecting, it sounds grotesque 
enough. It is fair to suppose that no intelligent and disinterested person 
finds any difficulty in perceiving that the gist of the whole subject lies 
in the question: ‘‘ Are these taxes any longer necessary—is the revenue 
needed for the legitimate and honest uses of the Government?’’ In 
1862, the reply to this was emphatically in the affirmative, and the taxes 
were therefore imposed ; at this time, the situation is changed, the 
state.of facts is entirely different, and if there is now no necessity for 
the revenue the taxation must cease. It is a simple problem, so far as 
this its chief element is concerned. 
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Ar the suggestion of one of the competitors for the college prizes 
in journalism, we print the numbers of the nineteen editorial and 
special articles which are now in the hands of Messrs. BRooKs, ALLEN 
and Hanpy, for their judgment. ‘The numbers are as follows: 

Editorial article ABz, special article ABs, special article AB6, edi- 
torial article AB8, special article AB14, editorial article AB23, edi- 
torial and special articles AB25, editorial and special articles ABs52, 
editorial and special articles AB66, special article AB71, special article 
AB72, editorial article AB89, special article ACr1o, editorial article 
AC12, special article AC15, editorial article AC22. 

This makes, in all, ten special and nine editorial articles, as men- 
tioned in THE AMERICAN of October 22d. 





THE three officers in command here when England lost America 
—CorNWALLIS, CLINTON and GRAvEs,—had no reason to complain of 
harshness at the hands of their Government, which, save in the case of 
Admiral ByNnG, has never been severe on unsuccessful commanders if 
failure was due to mere error of judgment. CORNWALLIS was, after 
Yorktown, temporarily removed from the Governorship of the Tower 
of London, but it was subsequently restored to him, and he retained it 
for life. Five years after the surrender here, he received the Garter 
and became the successor of WARREN HastiInGs at Calcutta, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing Trppoo Sanrs to terms. Returning to England, he 
was elected a Privy Councillor and raised toa marquisate. In 1798, 
he went to Ireland to quell the rebellion. The mission was most dis- 
tasteful to him, as his letters amply testify. Writing tothe head of 
the Government, he says : 

«The accounts you see of the numbers of the enemy destroyed in every action, 
are, I conclude, greatly exaggerated. From my own knowledge of military affairs, I 

am sure that only a very small proportion of them could be killed in battle, and I am 
much afraid that any man ina brown coat who is found within several miles of a 
field of action is butchered without discrimination. It shall be one of my first objects 
to soften the ferocity of our troops, which I am afraid is not confined to the privates.” 

Again, on July 24, 1798, he writes : 

“ The rebellion is rapidly declining. The yeomanrynow take the lead, where you 
will suppose I do all I can to prevent it,—always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, etc., 
and if a priest has been put to death the greatest joy isexpressed by the whole company. 
So much for Ireland and my wretched situation. The political jobbing of 
this country gets the better of me. It has been the wish of my life toavoid all this 
dirty business, and I am now involved in it beyond all bearing. How I long to kick 
those whom my public duty obliges me to court. Those who are called principal per- 
sons here are men who have been raised into consequence only by having the entire 
disposal of the patronage of the Crown in return for their undertaking the management 
of the country, because the Lords-Lieutenant were too idle or incapable to manage 
it themselves. They are detested by all but their immediate followers, and have no 
influence but what is founded on the grossest corruption.” 

His next service was as Plenipotentiary in connection with the 
Treaty of Amiens. Circumstances having prevented his signing, ac- 
cording to appointment, on a certain day, he sent word to the French 
officers that they might consider the instrument signed, as he should as- 
suredly sign it next day, and, although during the night instructions 
reached him to object to certain articles, he signed, regardless of such or- 
ders, saying he had given his word and must keepit. ‘‘ A man of honor,”’ 
was NAPOLEON’s comment. In 1804, he was again sent to India, as Gov- 
ernor-General, and died there the following year. He lies in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Sir Henry CLINTON subsequently was made Governor of Limerick, 
and then of Gibraltar, where he died, aged fifty-seven, in 1795, leaving 
a son who had many descendants. 

Admiral Graves served with distinction under Lord Howe in his 
greatest naval victory, and was rewarded by an Irish peerage. The 
Admiral’s wife and Lord Nortn’s wife were first cousins. This prob- 
ably did Graves no harm. The present Lord GravEs is his great-grand- 
son. 





THE scandals attending the ‘‘ mutual benefit’’ life insurance 
associations, scores of which have been organized in Pennsylvania 
for the worst purposes of speculation in human life, would no doubt 
have been almost, if not entirely, stripped off by the carefully drawn 
bill which passed the State Senate last winter, but which failed in the 
House, at midnight of the last business sitting, for want of a single 
vete, according to the count of the clerks. The misfortune of the 





defeat of this bill was great ; without it, however, there have been a 
number of praiseworthy efforts to check or curb the evil. Many of 
the judges, in their charges to the grand juries, have directed the 
attention of those bodies to the subject, and have urged that present- 
ments be made of such associations as are plainly of a fraudulent 
character. Nothing of value, however, has come from these pro- 
ceedings so far; but the Attorney-General, Mr. PALMER, has within a 
few days taken steps on behalf of the State to demand of the courts a 
forfeiture of the charters of some of the most flagrant and scandalous 
of the speculative concerns. This step, it is to be hoped, will be 
effectual. In Delaware, the Superintendent of Insurance, Mr. MCFEE, 
has refused authority to certain Pennsylvania mutual associations to do 
business in that State, basing his refusal in part upon their official 
announcements proposing to make a class of mutually insured persons 
up to the age of eighty-five years,—a fact which Mr. McFEE justly 
considered as proving the purpose to speculate in the remaining chances 
of life presented by the aged and infirm. It is a pity that Pennsylvania 
should not, by such a law as was proposed last winter, and which was 
prepared, it should be stated, with the full approval of the Department 
of Insurance, one of the best conducted bureaux of the State, have 
completely cleared herself of the reproach of harboring and breeding 
this conscience-destroying business. There are good features, no 
doubt, in mutual benefit insurance, and these the law would have left 
uninjured and undisturbed. 


Ir is a mortifying report which the Massachusetts committee 
appointed by Governor Lonc to inquire into the charges of misconduct 
in Richmond, against the Ninth Regiment of that State, have had to 
present. Substantially, they find the stories true. Some of the men 
of the regiment behaved badly, and so brought disgrace on the whole 
regimental organization and more or less discredit on their State. The 
misconduct was partly due to liquor and partly to the want of an ordi- 
nary sense of decency and propriety, and, while it did not, apparently, 
go to any very outrageous lengths, it was altogether scandalous in a 
military organization visiting a distant State on the occasion of a great 
national centenary celebration. It makes a nice chapter, indeed, for 
Massachusetts, that men of one of her regiments of ‘‘ soldiers’’ ran 
through the streets of the capital of Virginia, whooping and howling, 
throwing their arms around colored women, jumping upon the backs of 
dray-horses, ordering ‘‘drinks,’’ and then refusing to pay for them, 
etc., etc. Governor Lona, of course, embodies the disgust and chagrin 
of the old Commonwealth, and will see that the special culprits are 
singled out and duly punished. 





THE immigration continues to be in excess of last year. An official 
‘statement just issued by the Bureau of Statistics shows the movement 
during October. There were in that month 67,929 arrivals, against 
61,300 for October, 1880, making for the four months of the present 
fiscal year 239,732, against 216,533 for the corresponding period last 
year. Of the number who came in October, Germany furnished 
24,166, or more than one-third of the whole, while Ireland sent but 
5,421. The movement of the nationalities is fully shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


























Countries from which arrived, 188r. asian ie yee ended —- 
‘pi ‘England and Wales, » 9,274 6,775 a 33,982 ai 25,285 - 
Ireland, . : : - 6,420 52705 21,782 24,323 
Scotland, : -  « 1,862 1,388 6,752 6,034 
Austria, . . : - 1,837 1,555 6,464 5,895 
Germany, . . — . 24,106 17,059 83,579 539393 
Norway, . ; i . 2,316 1,453 9,991 6,54! 
Sweden, . i : » 39939 3,486 17,598 13,462 
Dominion of Canada, . 11,340 17,505 30,686 60,099 
China, . “a 923 474 52730 2,024 
All other countries,. . 6,851 5,900 23,168 19,477 
Total, . . . 67,929 61,300 239,732 216,533 

ART. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


NE of the first thoughts suggested by a visit to the galleries of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, where an exhibition of ‘‘ paintings by 
American artists, at home and -in Europe,’’ has been opened recently, 
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is of the surprising number of men and women who are engaged at 
this time in painting pictures. ‘There are more than two hundred and 
sixty names on the list of exhibitors. Of these, scarcely fifty will be 
recognized, even by an habitual visitor to the picture-galleries, as having 
been met with in the catalogues of previous years, and there must be nearly 
two hundred names that now appear, at least in a Philadelphia cata- 
logue, for the first time. The average work of these painters is fairly 
good. It is a great deal better than the average of work done by much 
more prominent painters a dozen or twenty years ago, just as the gen- 
eral average of literary work in this country, in magazines and news- 
papers, is so much better than all but the best of former years. 
it is by the best that we measure the achievements of any art, and it is 
only an unsatisfactory idea of the condition of painting in America 
that we can form from an exhibition that includes the work of very few 
representative men, and they, for the most part, resident abroad and 
representing foreign methods and influences. The Academy directors 
have been at great pains to bring over a collection of pictures from 
Paris, Munich and London, and a comparison of these with the cor- 
responding work exhibited last year affords some measure of the probable 
endurance of those foreign influences which have been so strongly felt 
for a few years past. And here the visitor will be struck at once by 
the comparative moderation and modesty of the work sent over at this 
time. In particular, he will miss the exuberant manifestations of the 
Munich school which dominated the galleries last year and two years 
ago. What the young painters from Munich, who have come home, 
have been doing since, we cannot learn from this exhibition. Those 
of them who have real power of their own, may be expected, of course, 


to adapt their technical methods to original work, while the more su- | 


perficial among them will drop out of sight. But it is apparent that 
the Munich wave has already spent its force and that it is not a con- 
tinuing current. The Munich pictures this year are rather common- 
place, with almost as much of Dusseldorf as of Munich, and in the 
inost conspicuous examples of the dashing style of color which has been 
lately affected the methods have evidently been derived at second 
hand. 

The French influences are of a less transitory kind, but the more 


training alone does not make an artist. 


whole collection that suggest originality of thought or individuality of 


their own, might almost be counted on one’s fingers, and these are not 
invariably the pictures that display the highest skill. There is 
ho better piece of figure-drawing in the exhibition than Mr. Pearce’s 
*‘ Decapitation of St. John the Baptist,’’ and the figure of the swords- 
man is not only strongly drawn but well painted. But no one who 
knows Regnault’s work can fail to see that this figure is virtually a copy ; 
that is, it Is painted from a similar if not the same model, posed as 
Regnault posed- him, and treated in Regnault’s style. Having made 
this single figure, Mr. Pearce conceived a way to utilize it. He got 
another model and painted in a ghastly kneeling figure, which he 
called St. John the Baptist. ‘This figure naturally ts not as good as the 
first, but there is good work in both of them. ‘They do not, however, 
make a good picture, for good pictures are not made in this way. Yet 
it is so much better than Mr. Pearce’s ridiculous work of last year, that 
it excites some hope. It is spoken of here as a good example of the 
work of the young students abroad, and it must be borne in mind 
that work like this is only student’s work, as conventional and 
academic, in however different a way, as the corresponding work of a 
generation back. The young men who have been crying out for 
freedom in art are but repeating a cry as old as art itself. Mach gen- 
eration has its own pet methods of making a picture, a drama, a poem, 
or what you will, which the next generation abuses as narrow and 
artificial, and substitutes a method of its own which goes through the 
same course in due time. Just now, we have half a dozen methods, 
half a dozen schools with various aims ; and in an exhibition like this 
nine-tenths of the pictures divide themselves into well-marked groups 
of the students of as many schools, the remaining tenth comprising the 
pictures of the men who do their own thinking. Mr. Bridgman, for 
example, is a man of considerable force and of admirable knowledge 
and skill, but in looking at one of his pictures one will usually feel 
that it never would have been painted if it had not been for Gerome. 
Still, Mr. Bridgman has done some very beautiful and thoughtful work, 
and the reason why his pictures of this year are inferior to those that 
made him famous, is that they are simply skilful transcripts of conven- 
tional Eastern subjects which Gerome and so many others have painted, 
and do not contain the element of poetic thought that Mr. Bridgman 
has shown himself to possess. No other school of figure-painting has 
30 Conspicuous a representative here, unless we include Mr. Whistler, 
whose labored thinness and determined indecision are the very opposite 
of the other’s brilliant firmness. The thinness and paleness and gen- 
eral queerness of Whistler’s work, he derives from English influences. 
There is much that is very beautiful and harmonious in his ‘‘ Arrange- 
ment in Gray and Black,’’ but no one of his admirers has ever yet 
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| it 1s something much more than that. 
| noble, the effect of atmosphere is exquisitely beautiful, and, though the 


| explained satisfactorily what he gains by all this haziness or by the 





ugliness and absolute flatness of the figure. Perhaps Bunthorne could 


let us into the secret. 

By way of contrast with Whistler, one may go into the large gallery 
and look at the work of a Philadelphian whose work in England has 
but strengthened his firm and forcible truthfulness. More absolutely 
truthful and sincere work never was done than this of W. T. Richards. 
The knowledge it displays of the great pictorial facts of nature, the forms 
of rocks, the direction of currents, the movements of water, and the 
nature of clouds, would be almost oppressive were it not employed 
with singular artistic skill. The picture is a study in geology, but then 
It isa picture. The forms are 


picture is not the most agreeable of Mr. Richards’ recent productions, 
it commands unqualified admiration as the work of a master hand. 
Next to Richards, we should say that Picknell is the strongest man 
represented. He sendsa French landscape, less forcibly simple than 
that of last year, but painted with the same skill and the same effect 
of light and freedom. There are a few other landscapes and coast 
pictures by Bolton Jones, Bruce Crane, Tryon, Weeks, Harrison, Dana, 
Sartain, and one or two more, that are entitled to notice; but the ma- 
jority of these are of foreign subjects, if they were not also painted 
abroad, and the home work of some of these men can be better con- 
sidered at the exhibition of the Society of Artists which has opened this 
week, and from which we can get a much better idea of the actual con- 
dition of art in America than from the larger and more showy collection 
at the Academy. 

The pictures mentioned have been selected mainly as representing 
the different kinds of influences at work among our young painters. 
Few Philadelphia artists of prominence have contributed to the exhibi- 


| tion, but among the young ones coming on we easily recognize the in- 





fluence of Professor Eakins, of the Academy School, who himself has 
two pictures here. Then, there is a great collection of pictures from 
Boston, mostly by young women, and all painted under the inspiration 
of Hunt, who wasa man of considerable power, but whose style in 
feeble hands does not produce very gratifying results. Here and there, 


pictures one sees the more one is impressed with the fact that technical | Of course, we find a picture that standsalone, like Mr. Henry’s elaborate 


As has been already said, the | 
general average of the work shown at this exhibition, whether produced | 


abroad or at home, is very fair; but the number of pictures in the | things with his or her own eyes, and trying to apply the methods of the 


microscopic and kaleidoscopic picture of people on the beach, or an 
occasional little canvas that shows that a painter has been looking at 


schools to original work. Still, while the exhibition is interesting, it 


style, or that impress themselves on the memory by any power of | Contains too tew representative American pictures to be taken as a 
' measure of art achievement in this country. 


It rather represents the 
general diffusion of artistic education and the possibilities of good 
achievement hereafter. These young people, the two hundred and 
sixty odd whose names we find in the catalogue, may furnish some of 
the painters of the future, but it is plain that not all of them are going 
to achieve success, and we rather suspect that the proportion is very 
small. One thing, however, the exhibition shows,—whether at home or 
abroad, the available facilities for study and for learning the technical 
processes of painting are so abundant now that no man or woman with 
a spark of the divine fire need fail to become a painter. But painting 
alone no more makes an artist than grammar and penmanship make a 
poet, and it is not at all plain that in turning out painters by the score 
we are producing a very much larger proportion of artists than in the 
day when the best men we had scarcely knew as much of technical 
processes as the youngest graduate of the Paris schools. 





CONDENSED CLASSICS. 
HE abridgment of bulky literary works, or those which a changed 
condition of public taste has, for the time, made to appear ill-pro- 
portioned, isno new thing. It has had a place in the book-maker’s business 
from the beginning, and, we may add, is likely to have to the end, despite 
the groanings of purists and conservatives. And, indeed, some of the 
most pronounced of these partisans have not scrupled in the past to en- 
gage in works which would now, insome quarters, appear to be on as 
low aplane of morality as the avocation of the burglar or garroter. The 
great lexicographer himself,—the eminently moral Dr. Samuel John- 
son,—much as he might have desired to flagellate the pirate who should 
have dared to take a similar liberty with his ‘ Irene,’’ or other ponder- 
ous flights of his muse, did not hesitate, on his own part, to exercise, 
in the way of abridgments, the very strictest impartiality on some of 
his once illustrious predecessors. To judge from the storm that has 
been raised by. Miss Braddon’s scheme for condensing the Waverley 
novels, we might suppose that the novelty of the thing, as well as the 
morality of it, had taken away the critical breath; the writers who 
have been so violent upon Miss Braddon know better, but they have 
not been any too careful to put the subject before their readers in its 
true light. 

We in no manner support Miss Braddon in her treatment of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the grounds of our objection to her work will 
presently appear ; but we are very clearly of the opinion that it would 
be mischievous to condemn all attempts to simplify a vast mass of lit- 
erature which, without some such treatment, would stand small chanee 
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of being read at all. We have need to rid ourselves of prejudice in 
this matter. A book is no more sacred than any other product of 
the human intellect ; nor does the quality of age give a book value any 
more than it alone increases the real worth of a picture or a piece of 
music. It is true we cannot well condense a picture or a statue, but 
other art products, besides books, we can very well change and abridge, 
or add to, even, with very good results. There are critics who would 
haveus keep our hands off old buildings, just as they exclaim if we take 
any ‘liberties ’’ with, old books; but they are a set of impracticables, 
whose art-world would be a curious sight if it could be carried to the 
mouldy extreme they advocate. No doubt, there has been ‘‘ vandalism ”’ 
in certain cases in the attempt to preserve and restore some old build- 
ings and art monuments; but, on the other hand, there have been 
notable successes in those directions. A building will not stand for- 
ever, however noble in idea or solid in construction ; and, unless we 
are to adopt the principle that it is right to allow the masterpieces of 
architecture to fall into shapeless ruin, we are forced to the alternative 
of doing what we can to preserve them. ‘The case is very much the 
same with a large class of old books which are slowly, yet inevitably, 
sinking into ruin,—into that popular neglect which for the book is the 
synonym of the crumbling mortar and falling masonry of the ancient 
church or castle. Here are books which, in their old shape, will not 
be read, but which are yet in their essentials worthy of being read, 
Are we, from a petty sentimentalism, to decide on a musty forgetful- 
ness rather than upon a course which might prove a new birth—a fresh 
career of usefulness and profit to the world? Miss Sarah Tytler, not 
long ago, projected a condensation of the novels of Jane Austen; it 
was abused by theultra-conservatives, but it appeared to us a thoroughly 
well considered and well executed piece of work,—one which gave a 
clear idea of Miss Austen’s literary power and as liberal a portion 
of the novels, as written, as ninety out of a hundred readers of this day 
would care to see. And the smaller percentage in this case, as in all 
similar cases, still have their unabridged versions ; the abridgments 
do not take the place of the originals; they supplement them simply. 
If it was a question of supplanting, the moral conflict would be short 
and decisive; but the abbreviated versions have their own well-defined 
field and inno manner abridge the rights of the reader of infinite 
capacity and unbounded leisure. 

It would be an interminable and, perhaps, a thankless task to at- 
tempt to enumerate the works of old English authors which are fit sub- 
jects for this reconstruction process ; but let us, for example, consider 
the cases of Smollett and Fielding. Richardson’s ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe ’’ 
has been abridged, but the result is rather dreary, because the original 
is hopelessly diffuse ; striking as its merits are, Richardson’s famous 
novel offered a poor opportunity for the display of the condenser’s skill ; 
it is the very inconseqrrential rambling which gives the book its charm. 
But the case is different with Fielding, and especially with Smollett. 
Here are books which, with a great deal of the finest humor and senti- 
ment in the language, are weighted down with vulgarity, commonplaces 
and matters in which it is impossible for most readers, in this age, to 
take an interest. Why should ‘ Peregrine Pickle’’ be handicapped by 
the considerable division of the work known as the ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Lady of Quality, ’’ which has nothing whatever to do with the main 
story, and was only inserted in it, according to tradition, through a 
bargain of Smollett’s with an off-colored member of the fashionable 
world of the period ? We dare affirm that there is not one of Smollett’s 
novels, excepting possibly ‘* Humphrey Clinker,’’ which would not 
be vastly better reading if it was reduced by a skilful and sympathetic 
hand to two-thirds or one-half of its present size. More reserve is re- 
quired in the case of Fielding, but substantially the same thing is true 
of that great novelist. ‘‘ Tom Jones’’ is too bulky, but as a piece of 
construction it is so ingenious and compact that to alter it might be 
perilous ; but who will deny that ‘‘ Joseph Andrews’’ and ‘‘ Amelia’”’ 
would greatly benefit by judicious compression ?—who, at least, but the 
sensitive plants to whom the suggestion of a change in any printed 
word, simply, it seems, because it is printed and has been printed for 
a good many years, is profanation ? 

It all depends on how the thing is done. If it can be made to en- 
hance the beauty and the influence of the original, it is right it should 
be done ; if to do it is to degrade the original, it should be discounte- 
nanced. “What are the relics of other days, after all, and at their best, 
but helps to the race? If they can be made to help more surely and 
potently in one way than another, why not choose the better method ? 
Would it not be allowable even to take any conceivable ‘liberty’’ 
with Milton or Shakespeare rather than that the spirituality and humani- 
tarian influence of those poets should be lost to the world? And, for 
the matter of that, to what is Shakespeare’s influence mainly owing ? 
Ts it not to the modern acting versions of his plays, which present but 
a modicum of the drama as written, or even as first performed? All, 
we repeat, depends on how the thing is done, and this consideration in- 
cludes the doing or not doing at all, according to the proprieties or 
limitations of a given case. Miss Braddon has made a double failure 
with the abridgment of the Waverley novels ; she has done something 
which there was no need of doing, and she has done it in a way which 
can .only be designated as yile. She has thrown Sir Walter quite.out 





of the case, with his wonderful and original style which marked a 
distinct era in story-telling, and has left only the bare outline of his 
plots, filled in by her own too venturesome hand; but behind this— 
though this is surely bad enough,—is the fact that the Waverley novels 
in no sense called for the heroic treatment. Scott is almost as real 
and vital in our literature as he ever was; in the wondrous and con- 
stant pressure of book-making, he is, of course, not read to the extent 
he was when those marvellous tales first astonished and delighted a 
world whose store of good fiction was slight ; but the Waverley novels 
are in no way antiquated ; they go to the spot as surely now as they 
did half a century ago; moreover, they are books of moderate volume, 
and there is no reason in prolixity more than in loss of appeal to present 
tastes to call for interference. Miss Braddon has made a very serious 
mistake, but while that is acknowledged we would have the wider fact 
recognized that the principle on which she worked is not indefensible, 
as some of her most untractable critics would have us believe. The 
kind of dilletanteism which professes to take a searching interest in 
art—forms of which it knows nothing except by vague report, the while it 
has every opportunity of personal investigation,—may be treated with a 
good-natured contempt ; but the conservatism which will not consent 
to the opening to the people of intellectual stores now practically 
closed, for no better reason than that things should always be left as they 
are, deserves a sterner rebuke. 





THE BAD POLICY OF EXCESSIVE HASTE. 


HE strongest objection to the reduction or total abolition of inter- 

nal revenue taxation comes from those who are in favor of the ex- 
tinction of the public debt at the earliest possible moment. In fact, 
the only justification of the present excessive taxation must lie in the 
expediency of rapid debt-paying. If the latter is not necessary or is 
impossible, the former is unjust and vicious. Whether or not the entire 
debt can be paid off in a short time does not depend entirely upon the 
maintenance of large revenues, for even with them the Government may 
not be able to redeem its bonds in a manner consistent with the prin- 
ciples of economy. On November rst, the debt immediately redeem- 
able amounted to only $563,380,950, and this amount, if the present 
rate of payment is continued, would be paid off in less than three and 
a half years. The remainder of the interest-bearing debt consists of 
$250,000,000 of four and one half per cent. bonds not due until Sep- 
tember Ist, 1891, and $738,749,750 of four per cent. bonds not due until 
July 1st, 1907. Ifthe debt is to be reduced at the present rate until 
the entire amount has been extinguished, the redemption of the bonds 
due in 1891 and 1907 must be anticipated by many years. What the 
cost will be to the Government it is difficult to estimate, but that it 
will in any event be very large must be expected, both classes of 
bonds even now being held at a premium which would appreciate 
largely if the Government should enter the market as purchaser. The 
character of the holdings of these bonds justifies the belief that the 





‘Government will be able to retire them only by the payment of pre- 


miums far in excess of the amount which a mere saving in interest 
would justify. They are now held in large amounts by rich investors 
who value them both for their safety as an investment and for the time 
which they have to run, while a fair proportion are held by trust estates. 
In both cases, only the greatest inducements will cause the holders to 
surrender them. It becomes a pertinent question, therefore: Why should 
the taxes of the Government be maintained for the sole purpose of 
paying large premiums to the holders of bonds, causing an actual loss 
to the people, even after the saving of interest is deducted? The 
present revenue of the country will permit a much larger payment on 
account of the principal of the debt than is admitted, for the reason 
that the reduction in the interest-charges permits a greater ratio of the 
revenues applied to the payment of principal and interest, to be paid 
on account of the former, than has heretofore been so used. A com- 
pilation of the payments made on account of the debt from July rst, 1869, 
to July 1st, 1881, shows that $648,403,669 were paid for principal and 
$1,267,722,113 for interest, making a total of $1,916,125,782,—an aver- 
age of $54,000,000 principal and of about $106,000,000 interest per 
year. The interest paid in 1870 amounted to $129,235,498, while the 
annual interest-charge on November ist, 1881, was only $60,962,245. 
With the same revenues applicable to payments of debt and debt-charges 
that were received during the past sixteen years, the payment on ac- 
count of principal might be increased from $5 4,000,000 to $99,000,000. 
But the receipts from customs during the year ended July rst, 1881, were 
larger than for any previous year, excepting in 1871 and 1872, and 
those from internal revenue were larger than in any year since 1871, and 
this increase has been continual for three years. ‘The revenues, therefore, 
will permit even larger payments than the amount estimated, that fact 
being plainly apparent in the reduction of debt from July rst to Novem- 
ber 1st, 1881, of over $55,000,000, or at the rate of $165,000,000 per 
annum. 

The advantage which has been gained from the reduction in inter- 
est-charges has as yet brougat no relief to the people, for the reason that 
the policy has been steadily adhered to of keeping up the revenues 
and paying.off. the. principal. . Very soon -this: policy.must involve: 
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sacrifices which the people ought not be compelled to make, being in effect 
the taxation of the many to pay premiums to the few. ‘To avoid those 
sacrifices ought to be the policy of the Government, for, while they are 
a burden upon the people, they result in no corresponding benefit. If 
the revenues are’reduced to a point which would permit the payment of 
the debt only as it matured, the burden of taxation would be greatly les- 
sened, while there is no doubt that the country could extinguish the 
debt as easily as it paid nearly $971,000,000 between August 31st, 1865, 
and November ist, 1881. The payment of $60,000,000 per annum 
would extinguish the entire debt by the time that the four per cent. 
bonds mature in 1907, and this limitation of reduction of debt would 
permit the reduction of internal revenue taxation at least $105,000,000 
per year, or within $30,000,000 of the present annual collection. ‘The 
gradual reduction in interest as the debt is paid would permit still 
further reduction in the internal revenue tax, until the total abolition 
of the latter is accomplished. 

To those who are in favor of the payment of the debt on the ground 
of econemy, no appeal is necessary to convince them of the extrava- 
gance of buying a debt at any price that the creditor may put upon it. 
The advantage of anticipating the payment of a debt lies in the saving 
that will be effected by the stopping of interest. If it costs more to 
anticipate than it does to pay interest, the duty of the Government 
lies in the one direction of only paying as the debt matures. Without dis- 
cussing the question whether it is always politic to tax one’s self heavily 
so as to enjoy the privilege of being free from debt, the argument 
is restricted in this case to the mere demonstration of the fact that the 
reasons given for the prompt payment of the public debt are sound ones 
in the case where the debt can be paid by anticipation at a less cost 
than at its maturity. 


LITERATURE 
MODERN FRENCH DRAMATISTS. 


HE author of this volume (‘‘ French Dramatists of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by J. Brander Matthews, ) is already favorably know n 

to the American reading public by his book, ‘* The Theatres of Paris,’ 
whose solitary defect was its brevity. Again he has been very fortu- 
nate in his theme, which is attractive and popular, and absolutely un- 
exploited, and again he brings to its treatment a patience of labor, an 
intelligence and an impartiality beyond all praise. We do not always 
agree with him in his estimates and conclusions, but even where we 
must express our dissent we cannot fail to record at the same time our 
appreciation. ‘‘It is not yet sixty years,’’ says Mr. Matthews, in his 
interesting preface, ‘‘since the Romanticists and the Classicists first 
met in battle array, and it is but little more than fifty years since Her- 
nani sounded his trumpet, and the hollow walls of Classicism fell with 
a final crash. This half century is a period of no slight importance in 
the history of the drama ; it is one of the two epochs when the plays of 


France have been conspicuously and incomparably superior to the plays , 


of any other country; the earlier epoch was when the French stage 
saw in rapid succession the newest works of Corneille, of Moli¢re and 
of Racine. Although, with our ownership of Shakespeare constantly 
in mind, we may not be willing to admit that the French have reached 
the highest pinnacle of the drama, we can see clearly enough that it is 
in the drama that they have mounted highest. If we seek to know why 
this is, itis easy (though perhaps not altogether sufficient, ) to answer that 
it is because the dramatic is the form best suited for the expression of 
certain qualities in which the French excel the men of other races. 
Chief among these national characteristics are a lively wit, a love of 
effect for its own sake, a gift for writing beautiful prose, and a passion 
for order and symmetry and clearness.’’ This extract will serve as the 
author’s confession of faith, generally, and as an index to the character 
and contents of the volume, particularly. 

In the first, second and last chapters we have 
ested. Mr. Matthews traces an excellent picture of the Romantic 
movement. The French drama of the first quarter of the century is 
aptly described as ‘‘the empty echo of a hollow past,’’ and the time 
was ripe for revolt against its rigid restraints and monotonous manner- 
ism. The signal of revolt was the publication of Hugo’s ‘‘ Owes e¢ 
Ballades,’’ followed by the declaration of war contained in the famous 
preface to ‘‘ Cromwell ;’’ and Mr. Matthews is careful not to omit 
mention of the contemporaneous invasion of Paris by the English ac- 
tors, Kean, Charles Kemble, Macready and Young, as an event not 
without its influence. Against the Classicists, strongly entrenched in 
fashion and tradition, Hugo ‘‘ clashed with his fiery foe and won ;”’ 
for, though Dumas’s ‘‘ Henry ILI.’’ was produced before ‘‘ Hernani,”’ 


been especially inter- 


the poet was unquestionably the leader of the movement, and the 
famous twenty-fifth of February, 1830, the story which Dumas 
has told so eloquently, was the day on which the battle was fought. 


Of ‘Hugo, Mr. Matthews says, very justly, that in every form in which 
his genius manifests itself his strong native bent tow ards the theatre 
is displayed. ‘‘ His methods are those of a melodramatist. He plans and 
paints his scenery himself, and far better than the material brush of the 
scenic artist could do it - lelights in the violent contrasts always 
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effective on the stage, in the cut-and-thrust repartee of the theatre, 
and in the sharply outlined characters whose complexity is only appa- 
rent.’’ While the freshness and vigor of ‘‘ Hernani’’ are admitted, 
and the admirable quality of its verse, our author-is not blind to its de- 
fects, and he very justly records his preference for ‘‘ Marion Delormé.”’ 
We fully coincide, too, in his estimate of the prose plays and of the 
disadvantage at which Hugo finds himself when he abandons verse. It 

is curious, however, that, while Mr. Matthews does not fail to comment 
upon the absurdity of ‘‘ Marie Tudor’’ and its wanton misreadings of 
history and character, he is silent as to the atrocious misrepresentations 
in ‘* Lucrezia Borgia.’’ This is all the more curious, as Hugo’s play and 
Donizetti’s opera share with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar ’’ the re 

nown %f having imposed a notable perversion of history upon the world. 
We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Matthews in his opinion of 
** Ruy Blas,’’ which, by the way, was drawn from Mme. d’ Aulnoy’s 
‘ Mémoires de la Cour ad’ Espagne,’ and may have been directly in- 
spired by he single performance on the sth of November, 1831, of 
M. de Latouche’s five-act comedy, ‘‘ La Reine d Espagne.”’ ce Ruy 
Blas,’’ it may be said, was not a success, and was kept up only fora 
brief period by theacting of Frédéric Lemaitre and the fertility of the 
management in advertising. Nor do we finally share our author’s ad- 
miration of Hugo’s politics ; for, though the great Frenchman has been 
posed as the bright and constant star of Republicanism and enemy of 
Imperialism, and certainly is sincere now, his course during the 
Second Republic was not what it might have been, and personal pique 
rather than devotion to principle was originally at the bottom of his 
hatred of Louis Napoleon. 

We must pass over the chapters devoted to Dumas, father and son, 
Scribe, Augier, Sardou, Feuillet, Labiche and Meilhac and Halévy 
without an extended notice, but we cannot avoid expressing our sym- 
pathy with Macquet rather than with the elder Dumas in their historical 
controversy, and we had always thought that the first and second parts 
of their colossal ‘‘ Monte Cristo’’ were first played February 3d and 
4th, 1848, and not December 3d and 4th. It may be added that, 
though aie has given the word ‘‘ Alphonse’’ to the French language, 
he was not really its inventor, but doubtless took it from the ‘‘ Peftts 
Mystéres du Quartier Latin,’ published in 1860. The Alphonse 
of this little volume is still living. Mr. Matthews’s last chapter, to 
which we devote what little space is left us, is given up toa study 
of Zola and the present tendencies of the French drama. Realism 
he dates from the production of ‘‘ Za Dame aux Camellias’’ in 1852, 
and it has spent itself, and about Naturalism he is by no means certain. 
‘* Just what kind of a play M. Zola wants, it would be hard to say. 
No play yet acted exactly meets his views. Three times he has him- 
self come forward as a dramatist, and the pieces-have been damned out 
of hand.’’ ‘After the Romanticists,’’ ‘says Mr. Matthews, in an 
admirable passage, ‘‘ after the Romanticists had declared their 
principles, they proceeded at once to put them in practice, and ‘ Henri 
Ill.’ and ‘ Hernani’ exhibited concrete specimens of their theories. 
The same obligation rests on the Naturalists, and so far, at least, it has 
not been met. For ten years or more, M. Zola has been crying aloud 
from the housetops that reform is necessary in the drama, but he has 
not yet proved his case by showing an example of the improved play. 
The only visible effect of his exhortation has been to accentuate the 
tendency to the more exact imitation of reality in the scenery, cos- 
tumes and accessories of the stage. There. is a general desire now in 
the play-house, wherever it is possible, to substitute the real thing for 
the imitation of it which has hitherto contented both stage folk and 
spectators. Within limits, this taste for exactness is unobjectionable ; 
but it may readily be carried to excess, and at best it tends to direct 
attention from the more important points of the performance,—from 
the play and from the playing. . . That the drama at large 
is to be made over to fit M. Zola’s theories, may be doubted, but that 
they will have a distinct influence on French dramatic art in the near 
future seems to me indisputable. This influence will be good in so far 


? 


| as it may make the coming dramatist a more attentive student of life, 


a closer investigator of human nature, a more diligent seeker after truth, 
which has to be sought long and earnestly before it yields itself. In 
so far, however, as it may tend to exclude poetry and imagination, and 
to limit fiction to the transcript of the bare realities of life, we may un- 
hesitatingly declare it to be doomed to sterility. In so far, also, as it 
seeks to decry the technical skill of the trained playwright, it is mis- 
leading and sure of contradiction by the event. . . . . . To 
my mind, the outlook indicates a return, sooner or later, to the well- 
made play to be written by those as deeply imbued with the desire for 
physiologic and psychologic accuracy as M. Zola himself. . . . 

We may be sure, too, that morality will find full expression, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the plays of the dramatist of the future, in spite 
of M. Zola’s precept and practice. We may be sure, also, that the 
imagination will not be left out of the compound altogether if, indeed, 
it be not a more potent ingredient than it is now. And, if we may 
judge what is to come by what has gone before, we may fairly expect 
to find that the French drama of the few remaining years of the nine- 
teenth century will not reach deep down into the depths of humanity 
or rise far up in flights of poetry, but that it will cultivate the 
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level table-land of modern life with extraordinary dexterity and success. { in the first person, the narrator being one Paul Duchesne, a Bostonian 


Above all, we may safely prophesy that, for the most part and in gen- 
eral, its note will be the note of comedy.”’ 


Nothing, we think, could be more just than this summary and an- | 
| marries ‘‘ another,’’ and he in turn marries his first swéetheart’s sister, 


ticipation, although we must say for our own part that we consider Zola 
a good deal of a humbug, and that, at least, of late years, he has made 
no attempt at that conscientious study of human documents he so sedu- 
lously and noisily inculcates. Perhaps the best thing that can be said 


of him is that, though often the words are inspired by unworthy per- | 


sonal motives, he tells a great many truths about his contemporaries in 
a country where puffery and camaradérte have had a disastrous effect on 
the literary profession. And, as we lav down Mr. Matthews’s enter- 
taining and valuable book, we cannot but record our own conviction 
that the French theatre has rather an unpleasant prospect before it. 
‘The competition of the minor places of amusement is felt, and what 
with long runs and spectacular pieces there is little encouragement for 
young authors to do good work. ‘The situation seems to us curiously 
like that of the French theatre in the closing years of the First Republic, 
and we hope sincerely that we shall not have to wait a whole generation 
for a revival. That we will not, is, however, made certain by the fact 
that French intellectual society will not have to bear the burden of 
fifteen years of Bonapartist despotism and as many of Bourbon narrow- 
ness and intolerance. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 301.) 


Recent Novets.—We do not think that in her latest translation 
(**Severa,’’ from the German of E. Hartner,) Mrs. Wister has been 
quite so fortunate with the selection of a subject as she has generally 
been. Of all her renderings from the German, the Marlitt books have 
been the most successful ; but there have been others, as ‘‘ Only a Girl,”’ 
by Wilhelmina Von Hillern, which have had a deserved popularity. 
Compared with that book and the Marlitt stories, ‘* Severa’’ is dull. 
Jt is overweighted by its morality and too evident devotion to ‘ good- 
ness.’? German novels, it must be confessed, are not greatly relished 
by readers used to the best of fiction of other lands. Occasionally, we 
find a clever Teutonic touch, but as a rule the hand is too heavy. It ts 
so decidedly in this case. Mr. Hartrer (er i: it Miss ? or Mrs, ?—such 
abbreviations are unfair ;) goes at ‘ils story witha ponderosity of purpose 
more fitting to a history than a novel. Besides which, the tale is not 
con-ecutively told ; there are infinite involutions, digressions, calling 
back, scattering of interests. The story is mainly of a young girl 
who, after years of hardships as the child of strolling players, finds 
herself in a peaceful home as the ward of a good man who had inter- 
ested himselt in her mother’s welfare. In the end, she loves this guar- 
dian, and it is discovered that her mother had been cf noble birth. 
This book has some clever scenes, but as a whole it lacks charm. Mrs. 
Wister’s share in it is as conscientious as it always is, whether the theme 
be great or small. (Philadelphia: J. Bo Lippincott & Co.) 

**Craque-o’-Doom.’’-——By M. H. Catherwood.—A very different sto- 
ry, indeed, isthis from the foregoing—different in tone, in purposeand in 
scene, in almost everything that goes toward making up true fiction 
interest. ‘* Craque-o’-Doom’’ is a most compact and engaging little 
novel, not very strong in plot, but telling a lively story with a suffi- 
ciency of elaboration and with characters at once lifelike and pleasant 
to know. ‘f Craque-o’-Doom”’’ is the name, self-given in childhood, of 
the hero, who is a dwarf, but in other respects is alla hero ought to be. 
This afflicted zeune premiere has the felicity and worry at once of fail- 
ing in love with a girl whom he meets in rather unusual fashion. This 
virl, Zasmen, is a kind of rough diamond, in whom Crague-o’- 
Doom discerns good possibilities, if she will but allow himto develop 
them. She marries him, and he educates her, and, after an ingenious 
side-episode, in which the possibility of the young wife’s love for another 
man seems to appear to the deformed husband, the truth of a noble 
woman’s heart is made fully known, and this strangely plighted but most 
perfectly matched couple begin their real life-work. Improbable the 
idea of this tale may be, but it is not impossible, and in treatment it is 
masterly. ‘Philadelphia: J. b. Lippincott & Co.) 

The idea of the ‘* No Name Series ’’ to which another clever novel 
(**My Wife and My Wife’s Sister.) has just been added was a happy 
thought. A considerable proportion of the ‘ventures made in it have 
been successful, some of them, such as *‘ Kismet,’’ ‘ Hetty’s Strange 
History ’’ and ** Signor Monaldint’s Niece,’’ very markedly so, and very 
few have been out-and-out failures. When it is remembered how few 
novels published make much impression on the literary current, the 
** No Name ’’ books must be allowed to have hada notable share of 
good fortune. The piquing of curiosity has had something to do with 
this result, no doubt, but merit has been the great factor. The series 
has been shrewdly edited ; the public for whom the books were in- 
tended and the capacity of the works offered for consideration for 
entertaining that public have been calculated to a nicety, and the 
result has but a small ratio of mistakes. ‘‘My Wife and My Wife’s 
Sister ’’ will add to this well-earned repute of the ‘‘No Name’ novels 
It is a bright and vivacious story, not wholly devoted to the elucidation 
of ‘Love's young dream,’’ and perhaps on that account liable to suffer 
in the estimation of one class of readers, but with an interesting plot, 
which carries us into picturesque and unaccustomed scenes. It is told 
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of French descent, who in the early part of the century had some re- 
markable adventures at sea and in Europe, and some lively experiences 
with the Paris police. M@r. Duchesne is the lover of a girl who 


but not until divers startling impediments are cleared from the path of 
true love. The story is to an extent historical, and Albert Gallatin, 
Vidocq and Lafayette figure in it with realistic effect. Some parts of 
this novel are rather too melodramatic, and for those whose faith is 
pinned to the novel of the period it may have a dash of unreality : 
but it is an original story of much true power. ( Boston: Roberts 
Bros. ) 

‘‘The Vicar’s People.’’—By George Manville Fenn.—This is a very 
fair sample of the English regulation three-volume novel ; the scheme is 
large and includes a variety of interests, and the story is told with a 
satisfying deliberation. There is much to say in favor of this method 
when the work is well done ; it is pretty radically opposed to the great 
bulk of American novels, whether their aim is light or serious. ‘The 
shorter book is more crowded, animated, moves more briskly, sug- 
gests more while elaborating less; but it would be a serious question 
with the practiced novel-reader to decide whether the greater en- 
joyment is not derivable from the more deliberate style of book, of 
which we have such fine examples in the novels of Trollope and Mrs. 
Oliphant. We do not mean to compare. Mr. Fenn’s book is cast in 
this mould, and it is a work of positive interest. A peculiarity of these 
‘* full-bodied ’’ stories is that, with all their proportion, they are not 
always or necessarily great in plot. ‘‘The Vicar’s People’’ is not 
nearly as much involved in this way as the much shorter book previ- 


| ously noticed, and we think it is oftener than not the fact that these 
| elaborately designed novels depend more on their attention to charac- 


ter than on sensational ‘‘ effects.’’ It is sodecidedly in Mr. Fenn’s new 
book. ‘The subject of the story—which narrates the adventures of a 


‘ young engineer who goes down into Cornwall to take charge of some 





mines, and who, besides doing so, falls in love with a rich proprietor’s 
daughter, and the various complications growing out of caste, greed, 
etc.,—is sufficient for its purpose ; but the reader feels at every step that 
he has leisure, that he is not driven on by impatiently surging inci- 
dent, but that men and women are the real concerns of the book. 
The ‘* People’’ are a picturesque group of Cornish miners and fisher- 
men, and the “ Vicar’’ is a college man who finds himself in a rather 
uncongenial atmosphere. Mr. Fenn has done some substantially good 
work in this novel.  ©G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. } 


‘ 


Bayarp TayLor’s Home BaLiaps.—-One of the most elegant of 
the holiday books, and in every way one of the most meritorious, is 
that which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have made, with five of 
Bayard Taylor’s poems as the textual substance. They are, themselves, 
some of their author’s best work, and they are illustrated in the finest 
manner. ‘* The Quaker Widow ”’ leads, and is followed by ‘‘ The Holly 
Tree,’’ ‘‘John Reed,’’ ‘‘ Jane Reed,’’ and ‘‘ The Old Pennsylvania 
Farmer.’’ ‘These are not only real ‘* ballads’’ of hoine, but they are 
poetically real as applied to the homes they describe. *‘ The Quaker 
Widow ”’ is one of Bayard ‘Taylor’s tenderest and sweetest poems ; it 
has a certain soft and delicate quality that is in keeping with the plain 
cap, the drab silk kerchief and the ashen-colored dress of her 
who says: 

“ Thee tinds me in the garden, Hannah.” 

Such a poem fitly embodies the native poetical vigor of its author. 
It and those that follow—which, though less delicate in texture, are 
not less exact ‘in portraiture,—are expressions of the muse that moved 
Bayard Taylor from the beginning of his career. The poetry that is 
in them, characteristic of the time and place in which he was born 
and kept his home, is that of the Pennsylvania lad who had a song to 


sing, and who therefore persevered upward to fame. Much of his other - 


work was more ambitious ; nore was more truly successful. None: had 
the quality of naturalness more distinctly developed ; these poems 
have the ‘‘ native charm ’’ that is dear and congenial to the heart. 
The volume is, as has been said, illustrated with great care. The draw- 
ings are by Taylor, Dielman, W. H. Gibson, Murphy, Bolton Jones, 
Hovenden, F.S. Church, Newell, Millet, Marble and Edwards ; while 
the engravings—by W. B. Closson and George T. Andrew, of 
Boston ; W. J. Linton, of New Haven; and Orr & Co., Henry Gray 
and E. Heineman, of New York,—are excellent examples of different 
‘‘schools’’ of the art. Altogether, it is an extremely creditable 
book. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THe Honey ANTS OF THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, AND THE OCCIDENT ANTS OF THE 
AMERICAN PLatns. By Henry C. McCook, D. D. (lIllustrated with thirteen 
Pp. 188. J. B. Lippircott & Co., Philadelphia. 
By M. H. Catherwood. Pp. 238. J. B. Lippincott & 


plates). 
Craque-o’-Doom. A Srory. 
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THE IniT1ats, A. Z. By the Baroness Tautphceus. Pp. 402. $0.75. T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros., Philadelphia. 
THe Lire or RICHARD CoppEeN. By John Morley. Pp. 640. $3.00. Roberts 


Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


My WIFE AND My Wirr’s SIsTER. (‘“ No Name Series.”) 
Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


By A. P. Russell. Pp. 128. $1.00. 


Pp. 319. $1.00. Roberts 


THOMAS CorwWIN. A SKETCH. Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

Cat’s CRADLE RHYMES FOR CHILDREN. By Edward Willett. 
Kendrick. (With numerous colored illustrations.) 
York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER: AN EssAY READ BEFORE THE SOCIAL SCIENCE AssociA- 
TION AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, SEPTEMBER 6, 1881. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Pp. 69. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE EpiInpurGH Review. No. CCCXVI. October, 1881. $1.00. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE GoLpEN Tress. Translated from the French of Fortune du Boisgobey 
(“ Trans-Atlantic ” Novels.) Pp. 422. $0.60 and $1.00, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

JoHN BARLow’s WARD. (“Trans-Atlantic” Novels.) Pp. 287. $0.60and $1.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

SKETCH OF EDWARD COLES, SECOND GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS, AND OF THE SLAVERY 
STRUGGLE OF 1823-4. Prepared for the Chicago Historical Society by E. B, 
Washburne. Pp. 253. $1.75. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. (E. Claxton 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 


Illustrated by Charles 
R. Worthington, New 


Houghton, 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
ESSRS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. announce a new novel, under the title of 
“Faith and Unfaith,” by the author of “Phyllis” and “Molly Bawn.” 
Another novel by “ Ouida” will be issued before Christmas. They have just published 
the first work of a new candidate for public favor,— “Julian Karslake’s Secret,”—by 
Mrs. John Hodder Needell. Among their other announcements are “Capturing 
a Locomotive,” an incident of the war, by Rev. William Pittenger; “ Brief Summer 
Rambles,” by Joel Cook; “Words, Facts and Phrases,” a dictionary of curious, quaint 
and out-of-the-way matters, by Eliezer Edmunds; “The Unity of the Faith,” by 
William R. Hart; and an elaborate work in two quarto volumes, finely illustrated, on 

“Indian Tribes of the United States,” edited by Francis S. Drake. 

London literary circles are shocked at the information that the executors of the 
late Solomon Hart, R. A., have destroyed the whole of the personal notes, mem- 
oranda, correspondence, etc., which he left to their discretion. He was a famous 
diner-out, as well as a distinguished artist, and knew all about the “inside history ” of 
many prominent people. The 4¢heneum thinks that if, as is said, the whole of the 
personal notes were not of a pleasing kind, a selection, carefully made by a discreet 
editor, might have been published. 

The Archduke Rudolph, heir-apparent to the throne of Austria, who is already 
favorably known by his narratives (privately printed,) of his hunting expeditions, is 
said to have written an account of his travels in the East, which will be published 
shortly in Vienna in two volumes. 

Dr. Schliemann has obtained a firman authorizing him to continue his excavations 
in the Troad. He intends to return to Hissarlik next spring. 

“ Fortune’s Fool” is the title of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s new novel, to begin in the 
December number of Macmilian’s. 

The “ Speeches and Addresses, Political and Literary,” of Lord Dufferin, are an- 
nounced to be published by Mr, Murray, of London. 

“A Life of William, Earl of Pembroke,” containing a host of quite new details 
unknown to Professor Stubbs and the best authorities on the death of Henry II. and 
the history of Ireland, has been discovered by Professor Paul Meyer. The MS. is in 
old French verse, and contains some twenty thousand lines. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, London, are shortly to publish, under the title of « A 
Christian Woman,’ Mme. Guizot de Witt’s “Life of Mme. Jules Mallet, se Ober- 
kampf,” translated by Mrs. H. N. Goodhart, with a preface by the author of « John 
Halifax.” 

The “ Autobiography of Count Campobello,” whose recent secession from the Papal 
Church attracted much attention, is announced by a London publisher. 

Berthold Auerbach has been at Cannstadt, where he was laid up with inflammation 
of the lungs. 

Mr. Claud Warren writes to the cademy that he is about to issue a work of a 
somewhat novel character “for the drawing-room table.” This is a small volume con- 
taining life-sized outlines of the hands of several celebrated persons. 

A volume of unedited poems by Lamartine has appeared at Paris, and also some 
hitherto unpublished chapters from his autobiography. It may be doubted whether 
that once popular writer is now greatly appreciated. Last year, the French Academy 
offered a prize for a poem in his honor, and there were no candidates. 

The great living German lexicographer, Daniel Sanders, is about to publish « Newe 
Beitrége zur Deutschen Synonymik,” 


” 


There are now no less than forty-five English translations of “ Faust,” three of 


which have appeared durimg the last few months. 
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Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, whose nom de plume, “Carmen Sylvia,” is hardly 
a disguise, has a volume of original poetry in course of publication. It will contain 
four romances in verse. 

Dr, J. F. Julius Schmidt, director of the observatory in Athens, has published a 
collected edition of his studies, “ Uder Vulkane and Erdéeben.” The first half of the 
volume consists of observations made in Santorin in 1868-72, and at Baiz, Stromboli 
and Mount Etna in 1870. 


The publieation of the history of the Pacific States, on which Mr. Hubert Ban- 
croft has been engaged for the past twelve years, will (says the 77zéune,) be begun 
next year. The series will include histories of Central America, Mexico, New 
Mexico and Arizona, California, Utah and Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, British Columbia and Alaska. Mr, Bancroft has just completed a fire-proof 
library building in San Francisco for his private library of Pacific Coast books, which 
now numbers thirty-five thousand volumes. 

A delightful short article in Harper's Magazine for December, by Howard Pyle, 
entitled « Autumn Sketches in the Pennsylvania Highlands,” is illustrated from the 
author’s own drawings. It refers to scenes and scenery, life and living, up in the Blue 
Mountains, about Stroudsburg. 


Among the fiction promised bythe Atlantic Monthly, is a serial by Thomas Hardy, 
whose title is not announced, and one by W. H. Bishop, entitled “The House of a 
Merchant Prince.” The latter is to begin in January, and is said to be a charming 
story of New York life. In the same issue will begin a story in three parts, by George 
P. Lathrop, who has just returned from a tour in Spain. 

“The Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches of James T. Fields,” written by 
one who knew him most intimately, is just published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. A new edition of Mr. Fields’s “ Yesterdays with Authors,” will appear about 
Christmas. It will contain ten fine steel portraits, as follows: Dickens as a young 
man, Dickens later in life, Thackeray, Pope, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, Hawthorne 
as a young man, Hawthorne later in life, Barry Cornwall, and Leigh Hunt. Some of 
these were engraved from portraits in oil and crayon which hung in Mr Fields’s 
library. 


Eugene Schuyler’s “ Peter the Great ” will be published simultaneously in America 
and England about the beginning of the new year. The American edition will be in 
two volumes, with elaborate and careful illustration by both American and European 
artists and from a great variety of authentic sources. 


Mr. Henry James, Jr., has just arrived in this country, and will spend about six 
months here. His serial, “« A Portrait of a Lady,” will be concluded in the next .4¢ 


Zantic. It will be published in book form immediately by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Governor Long’s proclamation of Thanksgiving Day in Massachusetts contains 
four stanzas of poetry. As they were not officially enclosed in quotation-marks, they 
may be ascribed to the Governor, who is an author himself, but, in fact, they are all 
from the pen of Mr. Whittier, having been contained in a hymn contributed by him to 
the banquet of the American Pomological Society, last September. 

The “ Drawer” in Harfer’s is to be remodelled, placed in charge of an able and 
popular journalist, and filled with original matter contributed by well-known “ humorists.”” 

Mr. Browning, who has been in Venice, was expected home early in November. 

The first novel given by zstheticism to literature will be « Prudence,” by Mrs, John 


Lillie, to be begun in an early number of Harfer’s Magazine. Mrs. Lillie is an 


| American lady who has lived for some time in London, where she has studied her 


subjects from the life, and her story is said by those who have seen the manuscript to 
be a faithful picture. The illustrations are by George du Maurier, the inventor of 
Maudle and Posthlewaite. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, announce an entirely new edition of « Helen’s 
Babies,” the volume to have an illustrated cover, with portraits of Budge and Toddie, 
Martha, Mary and the Goat. 


A commemorative meeting of the friends and admirers of the late Sidney Lanier, 
in Baltimore, on the 22d ult.,resolved to undertake the raising of a memorial fund for the 
support of his widow and the education of their children. A committee of collection 
was appointed, consisting of niany influential ladies and gentlemen in Baltimore, and 
a co-operating committee in other cities, in which we find the names of Mr. Boker, 
Mr. Childs, Mr. Furness and Mr. Peacock, of this city; Dr. Holmes, Mr. Longfellow 
and Mrs, Fields, of Boston; Mr, Curtis, Mr. Charles Scribner, Mr. Stedman and Mr. 
R. H, Gilder, of New Yerk. The undertaking should have a liberal response. 

1), Appleton & Co. publish in this country Mr, Darwin’s new book, on “Vegetable 
Mould and Earth-Worms.” The same firm announce “ Homes and Haunts of our 
Elder Poets,” (Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell,) by R. H. 
Stoddard, F. B, Sanborn and H. N. Powers; “Suicide: An Essay on Comparative 
Moral Statistics,’ by Dr. Morselli, of Turin, Italy; and illustrated editions of Bar- 
tram’s “ Song of the Sower’”’ and “ Song of the Fountain.” 

Lippincott’s Magazine, in entering upon the present year, reduced its price and 
adopted a definite plan of presenting a greater variety of somewhat lighter literature. 
The publishers are gratified with their experiment; they state that the “serial stories 
published during the year have been marked by a piquant originality and have 
met with a warm reception, while the general attractiveness of the magazine has gained 
for it cordial approval and an increased circulation.” 

The article on President Garfield’s illness which Dr. Bliss has contributed to the 
coming number of 7he Century gives no technical details of the long agony. 
collection of anecdotes and personal recollections. 
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The North American Review for December contains a “ symposium ” paper on 
“ The Surgical Treatment of President Garfield,” contributed by Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
of New York; Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr., of Philadelphia; Dr. J. Marion Sims, of New 
York, and Dr. John T. Hodgen, of St. Louis. Dr. Hammond concludes that the 
treatment during the forty-eight hours immediately succeeding the shooting was not 
according to the rules of surgery, and that the wound was not necessarily fatal. Drs. 
Ashhurst, Sims and Hodgen conclude that the wound would have been mortal, not- 
withstanding the best treatment known to man. |)r. Hodgen wonders how the patient 
lived six hours. Another symposium contribution is on «The Death Penalty,” which 
is discussed by Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever, Wendell Phillips and Samuel Hand. 
Congressman Kasson, of lowa, contributes a statesmanlike paper on “The Monroe 
Doctrine in 1881.” Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, the son of the English Secretary for 
Ireland, strenuously defends the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in Irish affairs ; 
and D. A. Wells writes on “ Reform in Federal Taxation.” 

A notable article in the December number of Zifpincott’s is by Dr. William Hunt, 
of Philadelphia, on “ Popular Fallacies About Surgery.” 

Oliver Johnson’s book on “ William Lloyd Garrison and His Times ”’ is just issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It has an introduction by John G. Whittier. 

The face of Adelina Patti is seen on the first page of 7he Critic of November 
19th, and the quality of her voice is analyzed in the musical department. G. S. God- 
kin, author of the “ Life of Victor Emmanuel,” contributes an interesting sketch of 
Edmondo de Amicis, “the most popular and successful of living Italian writers.” 

Mr. Elihu Vedder, the artist, lately returned from Rome, has been working since 
last summer upon a permanent cover for 7he Century Magazine. The new cover, 
which is just completed, is to consist, net of one design, but really of five—four of 
them for the different seasons of the year. Surrounding each are appropriate emblems 
for the months, and in each will appear an emblematical female figure. The mid- 
winter cover will present in the background the ezrora borealis. It will differ mate- 
rially, as will be seen by this description, from the old cover, and will most certainly be 
an improvement. . 

The December number of 7ie Penn Monthly will contain an interesting article 
by Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, of this city. 





DRIFT. 


—Much interest is felt in Parisian art circles in the coming exhibition of Meissonier’s 
works, to be held in the gallery of the French Society of Water-Color Artists, in 
Paris, during the coming winter. Most of the artist’s pictures will be collected for the 
occasion. Queen Victoria has promised to send “ Ze Rixe.” 

—The London Atheneum says that Mr. Alma Tadema’s contributions to the next 
Royal Academy Exhibition are likely to be unusually numerous. They include « A 
Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra,” which may be said to typify the contact of differ- 
ent forms of civilization and force. The scene is on the Egyptian river where the 
daughter of the Ptolemies encounters the Roman captain. Another picture is a life- 
sized bust-portrait of Herr Barnay in the character of Mark Antony speaking over the 
corpse of Cesar. 

—The increase of crime in France by two classes—habitual criminals and minors 
—attracts attention. An article in the Revie Politique et Littéraire, by M. Reinach, 
(who is often regarded as the exponent of M. Gambetta,) urges the re-establishment of 
the law of 1791, by which a person convicted the second time of felony was trans- 
ported ; and also the establishment of a new penal colony. His figures show that in 
1879 no fewer than eight hundred and two of the 4,347 persons sent for trial at the 
assizes were minors, and that of this number forty-three were under sixteen. This is 
equivalent to eighteen per cent. on the whole, or three per cent. more than it was 
three years before. Out of 196,056 persons tried in the police courts during 1879, there 
were nearly 31,000 minors, the increase being greatest in Paris, where 14,961 of the 
26,475 persons prosecuted were under one-and-twenty. Nor can it be said that the 
crimes and offences of which they stood charged were comparatively venial, compris- 
ing, as they did, seventy-four cases of murder, forty-four of infanticide, twenty-five of 
arson, two hundred and _ thirty-three of rape, and four hundred and_ fifty-eight of 
robbery with violence. 

—Mr. Edward Richardson, of Mississippi, is reported to be the greatest cotton-raiser 
in the world. He not only raises cotton, but gins, spins and weaves it, is a large 
dealer, and has oil mills as well, He owns some 52,000 acres of land, and last year 
taised over 12,000 bales of cotton—a greater number than the Khedive of Egypt, who 
is the next largest cotton-raiser in the world. The 36,000 pounds of seed cotton 
which he annually gets from his land are ginned by his own gins. The seed, which is 
yrdinarily worth not more than six dollars a ton, is ground and pressed for the oil. 
The hulls are used for fuel in this process, and the ashes sold and used for fertilizers. 
Krom a ton of seed he obtains thirty-five gallons of oil, worth thirty-five cents a gallon 
—$12.25. The cake remaining after the oil is pressed out is worth rather more for 
feed or as a fertilizer than the seed itself, selling readily for home use or shipment to 
England at six dollars to seven dollars a ton, Each ton of cotton-seed, therefore, nets 
rather more than twenty dollars. Mr. Richardson’s mills at Corinth receive and 
manufacture a large part of his crop, and another profit is added on the sale of yarns 
and sheetings, drillings, cottonades, &c. 

—The Japanese are charged with literary piracy, the sufferers being their neigh- 
bors of the Celestial Empire. ‘The rights of authors in China are strictly guarded, not 
by any special enactment, but simply by the operation of the ordinary law of larceny 

> 





the work of man’s brain being regarded in the same manner as his other possessions. 
The Japanese, however, are in the habit of reprinting important Chinese works, and 
not only selling them in Japan, but exporting them to China, where they are sold at a 
much lower price than the originals. An instance is mentioned of an artist and poet 
at Ning-Po, who has published several hundred of his choicest pictures, accompanied 
by appropriate stanzas. ‘These were the work of many years, and their sale the chief 
source of the author’s subsistence. But they have been reprinted in Japan, and the 
pirated copies are now sold in China at half the original cost. Works of the chief 
European writers are extensively translated or adaptea in Japan, and many of Macau- 
lay’s and Herbert Spencer’s essays are reprinted in English in Tokio, and offered for 
sale by the booksellers there. 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, November 17. 
eee stock markets during the week have not been moved by any strong force, 
either downward or upward. Dealings have been, when noticeable, in special 
stocks, or from influences within the circle of operators. The following were the 
prices of leading stocks, bid at the close, yesterday, in Philadelphia: Lehigh 
Valley, 617%; Northern Pacific, common, 417; Northern Pacific, preferred, 
8434; Buttalo, Pittsburg and Western, 22%; Pennsylvania, 6334; Reading, 3314; 
Lehigh Navigation, 47; Philadelphia and Erie, 203¢ ; Northern Central, 513, ; 
Norfolk and Western preferred, 583,; United Companies of New Jersey, 184. 
The closing prices for leading stocks in New York, yesterday, were as follows : 
New York Central, 139%; Erie, 46% ; Pacific Mail, 4514; Western Union, 87 ; 
Northwestern, common, 128; Northwestern, preferred, 142; Rock Island, 13534 ; 
St. Paul, common, 10914; St. Paul, preferred, 122% ; Lake Shore, 1213/;C.,C. 
and I. C., 203¢ ; Delaware and Hudson, 109%; New Jersey Central, 96; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 127%; Reading, 6734; Ohio and Mississippi, 41}; ; 
Union Pacific, 121; Michigan Central, 9314 ; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 95 % ; 
Wabash, common, 4856; Wabash, preferred, 8934; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 
42. 
The following were the closing prices of U.S. Government securities in New 
York yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 41s, 1891, registered, . ‘ é 1123% 11258 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon, . ; : : 113% 11358 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ‘i : 2 116% 117 

United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : : ; : 116% 117 

United States currency 6s, 1895, : . : : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘ ; ; : 130% 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : ; ; ; 131% 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : : é : 132% 


United States currency 6s, 1899, : : : : 134 
Continued 6s, . : : : ; : : : 101 101% 
Continued 5s, _. ; ‘ : s : : ; 101% 102 


The New York bank statement, last week, showed a small loss in the surplus 
reserve. The banks of that city held, however, $2,972,575 in excess of the legal re- 
quirement. The principal items in the statement were : 


November 5. November 12. Changes. 
Loans, . . . $313,350,900 4$313,123,800 Dec. $227,100 
mpecié, « - .- 60,913,500 60,788,900 Dec. 124,600 
Legal tenders, 15,211,800 14,85 3,000 Dec. 358,800 
Deposits, . 292,082,500 290,677,300 Dec. 1,405,200 
Circulation, 20,008,400 20,04 3, 100 Inc. 34,700 


The Philadelphia bank statement for the week ending November 12 was very 
similar to that of New York, as is shown by the following summary of the chief 


items: 


November s. November 12. Changes. 
Loans, ‘ . $76,066,829 $75,532,039 Dec. $534,790 
Reserve, x : 175351,141 17,331,496 Dec. 19,645 
Deposits, 52,184,378 - § 2,503,322 Inc. 318,944 
Circulation, . 11,082,796 11,113,815 Inc. 31,019 
Clearings, 54,704,206 48,414,735 Dec. 6,289,471 


The U. S. Bureau of Statistics presents a statement covering nearly all the customs 


districts, showing the total values of exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy 
products, during the month of October, 1881, and the ten months ended October 31, 
1881, as compared with similar exports during the corresponding periods of the pre- 
ceding year. These totals were as follows: October, 1881, $8,923,420; October, 
1880, $11,469,967; ten months ended October 31, 1881, $111,728,221; ten months 
ended October 31, 1880, $115,931,919. The totai values of exports of provisions and 
tallow for twelve months ended October 31, 1881, were $119,172,545; for 1880, 
$113,991,148. The total values of exports of dairy products for six months ended 
October 31, 1881, were $13,510,830; for 1880, $16,491,519. 

The total values of the exports of domestic breadstufis from the United States 
during the month of October, 1881, were $14,839,914, and during October, 1880, 
$25,973,970; for the four months ended October 31, 1881, $80,311,635, and for the 
four months ended (October 31, 1880, $112,821,162; for the ten months ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1881, $192,292,552, and during the same period in 1880, $235,177,847- 

The process of accumulating money in the U. S, Treasury is now going on. The 
money market having eased so that holders of the continued 3% -per cents. are satisfied 
with that rate of interest, more are presented to the Treasury for payment under the 
system offered by the Secretary. Asthe market iightens,—if it should do so,—they 
will again be presented, no doubt, in order to relieve it. 
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Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 
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Diamonds, 
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New and Elegant 
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Newest Designs. 


Examine our Goods before buying 
your Christmas Presents. 
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SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS - LURAY. 


The Luray Cave and Hotel Company have notified this Com- 

pany that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 

into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated by the aid of 
this powerful agent, 

No Other Illumination Being Adequate 
to penetrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean halls and 
grottos, or to properly reveal their 

MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 

No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No Caverns have 
ever before been illuminated by the aid of electricity. 

The effects produced fully meet the anticipation and are mar- 
vellously beautiful, presenting to the eye visions which have been 
heretofore unattainable, ; 

No extra charge is made for the illumination by the Electric 
Light, and guides are furnished free, as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visitors may feel 
assured of procuring superior and first-class accommodations, 
THROUGH TICKETS 
are on sale by connecting roads. 
JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
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AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
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ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE., Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS ; 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila, 
Richard Cadbury, Phila, 
Henry Haines, Phila. | 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila, 
Richard Wood, Phila. 
William Hacker, Phila. 
Asa S, Wing, 





Israel Morris, Phila. 
Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Benj, V. Marsh, Phila. 
| Frederic Collins, Phila. 

Murray Shipley, Cincin. 

. M. Albertson, Norrist’n, 

Philadelphia. 
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DECEMBER ATLANTIC. 


Dr. Breen’s Practice (conclusion), WW. D. HOWELLS. 


The Portrait ofa Lady (conclusion). HENRY JAMES, Jr. 

British State Assassins and the Defense of Insanity 
James W. CLARKE. 

Origin of Crime in Society, RICHARD I... DUGDALE. 

At Canterbury, Harriet W. PRESTON. 

Caste in American Society, KATE GANNET WELLS. 

The Habitant of Lower Canada. EDWARD FARRER. 

Socialists in a German University. WILLARD BRowN. 

Hester's Dower. S. A. L. E. M. ‘ 
With other Zssays, Loems, Contributors’ Club, and 


Book Reviews. 


35 cents a number, $4.00 a year. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with unpub- 
lished Fragments and Tributes from Men and Women 
of Letters. 1 vol., 8vo. $2.00. 

A book of unusual interest, written by the one who 
knew Mr. Fields most intimately. It tells the story of his 
life, describes his social, business, and literary activity, 
his visits to England and the Continent, and weaves into 
the narrative a most engaging selection of letters, includ- 
ing some written by Mr. Fields, and more from his illus- 
trious friends, of whom he had so many, 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. 


By James T. Fields. Essays on Pope, Thackeray, Haw~ 
thorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, Barry 
Cornwall and others. /oliday Edition. Handsomely 
printed, and embellished with ten fine steel portraits 
of the authors named, forming a very desirable gift- 
book. 8vo., full gilt. $3.00. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
Vol. I. Washington Irving. 


By Charles Dudley Warner, author of “My Summer in 
a Garden,” “In the Levant,” etc. With a fine Steel 
Portrait. 16mo. $1.25. 

This book is not only a most auspicious beginning of 
the series of “American Men of Letters,” but a noble 
and most delightful work, complete in itself. As biography, 
it relates the story of Irving’s successful and beautiful 
life with admirable fitness; as literary history, it indicates 
with rare discrimination the real value and charm of 
Irving’s works, and their honorable place in American 
literature. Of the manner in which the book is written, 
it is sufficient to say that Mr. Warner wrote it. 

NV. B.—Mr. Warner is editor of the sertes. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Iiy Henry James, Jr., author of «The Europeans,” “ The 
American,” etc. Beautifully bound. 12mo., 528 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is the most important and the most engaging 
novel Mr. James has yet written. It has in a high de- 
gree the rare excellence of Mr. James’s writings,—acute 
observation, close study of character, subtle reflection, 
and a charming style; and it is quite certain to be read 
with admiration and delight, not only to-day, but by 
coming generations of readers. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AND HIS TIMES ; 


Or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in America, 
and of the Man who was its Founder and Moral 
Leader. By Oliver Johnson. With a portrait, and 
an introduction by John G. Whittier. New, revised, 
and enlarged edition, 1I2mo. $2.00. 

This is the best account yet written of Mr. Garrison’s 
life, of his heroic and persistent fight against slavery, of 
his allies and his opponents, and of the influences that 
aided and those which impeded the great struggle for 
freedom. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston. 
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The Criti 
e Critic, 
A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 
J.L.&J.B GILDER, .  . . E ‘ 5 Epitors, 
ACTUAL CONIRIBUTORS. 

E. C, Stedman, Walt Whitman, Rev. Henry W, Bellows, R. H. 
Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, “H. H.’’ John Burroughs, R. W. 
Gilder, H. H. poreeen Chandler Harris, (‘Uncle Remus,’’) 
Sydney Howard Gay, Prof. A. M. Mayer, Prof. W. D, Whitney. 
John Bigelow, Dr. Philip Schaff, J Brander Matthews, Emma 
Lazarus, P. M. Potter, Capt. S. B. Luce, Kate Field, Prof. Theo. 
Gill, Edmund W. Gosse, Lieut. F, V. Greene. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tue Critic is not quite so old as the present year, and it has 
already established its reputation as the first-literary journal in 
America.’’—London Academy. 

“Tue Critic has been the most noteworthy success in its way for 
years ; it began brightly and has never yet had a dull number ; it is 
independent, various, vivacious. The most interesting jour- 
nal of literary criticism in the country.”’—Spring/ield Republican. 

“Tue Critic is the fairest representative of broad culture in 
America to-day. No publication of the age contains so much dis- 
criminative criticism in so little space.’’—Detroit Illustrated News. 

“We are very glad to notice the almost phenomenal success of 
Tue Critic, which at once leaped into a front place among literary 
papers, and is to-day facile princeps.’’—Montreal Daily Star. 

“THe Critic is an admirable journal, and its editors are to be 
congratulated on the brightness as well as the substantial value of 
its pages.’’"— Christian Advocate, 

Single copies, 10 cents; $2.a year in advance, To teachers and 
clergymen, $1.60 ayear. Make post-office orders payable at Station 
D, New York. Send for specimen copy. Address 

THE CRITIC PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co., 
757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The only editions edited by Mr. Hudson which con- 
tain his critical introductions, which, The Literary 
World says, “ ought to be in the possession of every 


student.” amin 
“ UNIVERSITY” SHAKSPEARE, 


The text carefully restored according to the first edi- 
tions. With introductions, notes, original and selected» 
and a life. Revised edition, with additional notes- 
Complete in 6 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, $10.50. 


THE STUDENT'S 


HANDY SHAKSPEARE. 


With Hudson’s full notes. In 12 compact flexible 
cloth vo.s., $9.00 

The above are the cheapest well edited and printed 
editions ever offered. 

For sale by all booksellers. 


Published by ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





THE JEFFERSONS. 
by WILLIAM WINTER. 
Vol. If. of the American Actor Series, [lus . $425. 


“Jt is a singularly interesting work, giving the history 
of the family, from Thomas Jefferson, of Old Drury Lane, 
the contemporary of Hogarth, Burke and Gibbon, and 
Joseph Jetterson, his son, who came'to America to play 
in the new Boston Theatre, ia 1793, down to Joseph, the 
grandson of the latter, our own immortal ‘Rip Van Win- 
kle.’ ” 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


5() (000 SOLD!!! AGENTS WANTED 

’ for Lifeof GARFIELD. 
His early life and career as soldier and statesman; his election, 
administration, assassination, heroic struggle for life, wonderful 
medical treatment, blood-poisoning, removal to Elberon, death, etc, 
Profusely illustrated Splendid portrait of him, his wife, mother ; 
scene of the shooting ; Guiteau in his cell; Surgeons and Cabinet, 
The only complete work yet out. A fortune for agents who speak 
quick. Sale is immense. 50,000 sold, 50,000 in press. 
Uutfit 50c. Address, HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





ESTABLISHED 1849. 


L. 
W. KOUBE & g 


i MANTIALTUSERS OF 
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GICAL “OK DI 
PNY On wor = on 
ie lnstrumenlge~ 
RAV S 

No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

(Former'y South Ninth Street.) 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


4a>Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Total Assets December 31, 1880, . ; + $5,©73,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . . « $2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death. 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER. 
ING ‘A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BENJAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. JosgpH M. Grepens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


No. 133 SoutnH Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


g21 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
’ ASSETS, + $7,467,181.35 


SURPLUS, . ... . 2...  1,069,279.72 
SAMUEL C, HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Dividend Annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
End t policies issued at . vates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. s. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 

Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co, 
of Philadelphia, 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 














Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUs, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, Tuomas Ripeway. Vice-President, JouN B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, WiLt1aM P, Huston, 





OFFICE OF THE 
Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9th, 1881. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a Cash 
Dividend of TEN PER CENT. on the Capital Stock 
and SIX PER CENT. interest on the Scrip of the 
Company, payable on and after the 1st December, prox- 
imo, free of tax. al 

They have also declared a Scrip Dividend of 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. on the Earned Pre mi- 
ums for the year ending October 31st, 1881, certificates 
of which will be issued to the parties entitled to the 
same on and after rst December, proximo. 

They have ordered also that the SCRIP CERTIFI- 
CATES OF PROFITS of the Company for the year 
ending October 31st, 1875, be redeemed in Cash, at the 
office of the Company, on and after Ist December, prox- 
imo, all interest thereon to cease on that day. By_a pro- 
vision of the charter, all Certificates of Scrip not presented 
for redemption within five years after public notice 
that they will be redeemed shall be forfeited and can- 
celled on the Books of the Company. 

No certificate of profits issued under $25. By the Act 
of Incorporation, “No certificate shall issue unless 
claimed within two years after the declaration of the 
dividend whereof it is evidence. ” 

HENRY LYLBURN, Secretary. 





FOR SALE. 


At Elberon Station, one hundred and 
eighteen acres, forty acres woodland, with 
beautiful view of ocean. 

Apply to 

WHARTON BARKER, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





LANDRETHS' SEEDS 
DAVIBSEANDRETH & SONS 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 





20 Handkerchiefs, all hemmed, with initials on, for 20c, in silver 
and 3c,stamp. Address, Box 552, Middletown, N, Y. 
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The Finest. 


There are two meanings to the | 
phrase, finest clothing. One is sim- | 


ply finest cloths and finish ; the other 
comprehends also a nice correspond- 


ence between the dress and the wear- 


er, down to the minutest particular of | 


habit, air and carriage. 

The finest clothing, after the former 
meaning, is ready-made in perfection ; 
after the latter meaning, each garment 
is the result of an artist’s study of the 
man to be clothed. The fineness of 
the one is in the clothes themselves ; 
of the other in the pertfectness of their 
adaptation. 

There isa 


our studies of character and form 


a distinction in dress that 


and occupation quickly comprehend. 
Those who wish to use this experience 
in settling these minor but delicate 
questions of taste are invited to avail 
themselves of the facilities and talent 


that we can command. 


Joun Wanamaker & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


yo. F: WALTER’ S SONS, 
Machinists Tools and Supples. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co,’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS. 


1233 MARKET STREET, 


“AMOS HIL LBORN & CO. 
Furuiture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 





in Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


~ 
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‘THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRON1 BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 





—— DIRECTORS, 
THOMAS ROBINS JAMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, i M. AERTSEN, 
J. LIVINGSTON EKRINGER, BEN). B. ‘COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, DANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
R. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


W. WORTHINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER O} 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


AUGUSTUS HEATON, WILLIAM S. GRANT 


DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr. = 


D. 


P. McCULLAGH, 








1 ' 1 NT Y oR ~~ Sr, 
No. 212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 

—_ PHILADELPIHTA., 
P. S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; | use only Moffat Leather. Have the 
Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876. A trial of this harness will 


convince any one of its superiority, Every thing guaranteed as represented. 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. 
HOUSEHOLD 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 


Repairing promptly and neatly done. A full line of Horse 
D. W. WORTHINGION 








Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
zesthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


HERMAN FOLKERS, WASHINGTON | HOTE L. 


ili : CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
1109 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


RA TES, $2.50 Per Day. 


| OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
H _Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
| location of rooms 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


STEEL RAILS. 


Raitway FRoGs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 





} 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO,, PENN. 
208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Joun Parxer, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 


Fine China and Glassware, 









Bohemian Cologne Sets and Vases, 


Bisque and China Figures, 


Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Single Pieces, Vase Lamps, &c. 
Epwin C. Burt’s 


Fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 


| 
i 
Have opened my Fall Importations of | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











OPENING NOVELTIES” DAILY. | 


JOSEPH W. HUNTER, a 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. 
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Four New Novels. 


NUNA, THE BRAMIN GIRL.—The Life and Love of a 
Hindu Princess. By Harry W. French, the popular Lec- 
turer on “ORIENTAL INDIA”’ and ‘‘ BENEATH THE HIMALAYAS,” 
author of ‘‘ CASTLE FOAM,” “GO,” “ART AND ARTISTS IN 
CONNECTICUT,’ “‘GEMS OF GENIUS.”’ Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


A story of reat life and true love under the palm-tree and 
tamarind, 
THE FORTUNATE ISLAND, and other stories. By Max 
Adeler. Illustrated. $1.00, 


In this book the successful author steers into a new field of 
humor, ‘ The fun is genuine and the hits palpable.’’ 


TEMPERANCE—A NEW FIELD. 
LIKE A GENTLEMAN.—A Society Novel by a popular 


author. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





An able critic says: ‘*There has been nothing like it since L. M. 
Sargent’s tales.” 
NUMA ROUMESTAN.—By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Virginia Champlain. In press, Price, $1.00. 


Over 20,000 of the first edition in Paris were ordered in advance. 


WHO WROTE IT.—An Index to the Authorship of the most 
noted Works in Ancient and Modern Literature, By Wm. A, 
and Chas, G. Wheeler. $2.00, 

‘*Examination reveals a surprisingly large number of topics, con 
sidering the compactness of the volume.’”’—Nation,. 

“No pains have been spared to open up the contents by the aid 
of cross references,’’—N. VY. Evening Post. 

“It is the kind of book to lie on the table near at hand, to be 
ready for any question that may come up,’’--U¢ica Gazette. 





x*, Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Illustrated Catalogues sent free to 


any address. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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EXTRA 
QUALITIES. 
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12th & Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO, 
Umbrellas: Parasols, 


246 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK: 
498 & 500 BROADWAY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘‘Columbia’’ Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


By DR. JOHN HILL BURTON. 

_ The “ Memorial Edition,’’ being a fac- 
simile reprint of the original edition, with 
a memoir and index added, now ready. 
Price, $3.00, net; postage, ro cts. 27 copies 
on large paper, $5.00, net. 

ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, 
Publisher, 
13th, above Market St., Philada,, Pa. 





JNO, C, CORNELIUS. CHAS, E, CORNELIUS, A, G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDs, 
In great variety, for HOL/DA Y PRESENTS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite U.S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER, 





Only $3.00 per Annum. 


1 inc : lagazi 
Ippincott s Magazine, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
POPULAR LITERATURE, 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING:—1. FISHING IN VIRGINIA WATERS. 
sy John C. Carpenter. ILLustrarep.—2z. THROUGH THE 
ARDENNES, By Felix L. Oswald. ILtusrratEp.—3. SOR- 
CERY. By Carlotta Perry.—4. ‘THE VALCOURS. A Story, 
(Concluded.) By Sherwood Bonner, ILLusrraTED.—5. SOME 
IMPRESSIONS OF AN OPEN-AIR PEOPLE. By Anna 
Bowman Blake. —6. THE SERGEANT. From the French of M. 
Paul Deroulede. By E, W. Latimer.—7 MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS. AStory. By Henry Baldwin—8. POPULAR 
FALLACIES ABOUT SURGERY. By William Hunt, M.D. 
—o. THE DEWS. By John B, Tabb.—10. CROOKED WAYS. 
A Story. By Charles Dunning.—11. THE PRESIDENCY. By 
Chauncey Hickox.—12. TID’S WIFE. A Story. By Kate Up- 
son Clarke —13. A COLORADO “ROUND-UP.” By Alfred 
Terry Bacon.—14. QUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 7. Pudlic 
Topics: Amending the Constitution. 2. Place aur Dames: 
A Steamboat Stewardess; A Career for Somebody. 3. Art Alat- 
ters: “No Head above the Kyes.’’ 4, Anecdotical and Mis 
cellaneous: A Southern Fire-Fater; Roadside Whist.—ts5. LIT 
ERATURE OF THE DAY. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1882. 


At the beginning of the present year Lipprncorr’s MAGAZINE 
entered on a new series, at a reduced price, with the distinctive 
purpose of presenting such a varlety of reading matter—for the 
most part light and entertaining, yet of real literary merit,—as 
should commend it to the general mass of cultivated persons and 
insure ita welcome in many American homes, Devoting a large 
proportion of its space to fiction, in which short serials are made a 
noticeable feature, and to sketches illustrative of social life and 
manners, it has included in its list of subjects curiosities of science, 
especially natural history, popularly treated, travel and adventure 
at home and abroad, field sports and angling, and, occasionally, 
political, historical and educational topics susceptible of fresh and 
lively discussion, ‘The serial storics published during the year 
have been marked by a piquant originality, and have met with a 
warm reception, while the general attractiveness of the Magazine 
has gained for it cordial approval and an increased circulation, 

The conductors of the Magazine hope not only to maintain its 
reputation, but to enhance and extend it by constant improvement 
in the same direction, ‘Their arrangements for the coming year 
embrace a larger number than ever before of CONTRIBUTIONS OF A 
POPULAR CHARACTER. 

A SERIAL S.ORY, ENTITLED “STEPHEN GUTHRIE,” in 
which some peculiar and striking phases of American lite are 
vividly and dramatically treated, will begin in the January num- 
ber, and run through six months, 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS will maintain their present 
standard ot acknowledged excellence, and 1itE ILLUSTRATIONS 
will be of a higher character than any that have hitherto appeared 
in the Magazine. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 


Terms:—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents" 
Liperat Cur Rarsgs. 

4G>SpecimEN Numer mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents, 
(Postage stamps afford a convenient form of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT ® CO., Publishers. 


FUST PUBLISHED - 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


SEVERA. 


A Novel. From the German of E, Harrner. Translated by 

Mrs. A. L, Wisrkr, translator of ‘f The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” 

“‘ The Second Wife,”’ ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Maid,” etc. 12mo. Extra 

cloth, $1 50. 

Mrs. Wister’s unerring taste and judgment in the choice of 
books for translation, and graceful manner of rendering them into 
English, are so fully appreciated by the public that her name upon 
a title-page is a guarantee of success. 


VIEWS ON VEXED QUESTIONS. 


By W. W. Kinstry. 12mo, Extracloth, $1.50. 

*‘ The book is written in such a graceful ease that it will be read 
with as much charm as a romance of action.”’—Baltimore Even- 
ing News. . 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Fernan Caparirro, Translated by J. H. INcram. Illus” 
trated. r2mo, Extracloth. $1.25. 

‘* They are very bright, and funny, and interesting; and Cabal- 
lero is certain to become popular with hosts of American boys and 
girls in the coming holiday time.’’—Boston Globe. 





«*« For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Fall and Winter Fashions. 


The fashions for this fall are generally characterized by neatness 
in designs of goods as well as cut of garments, 

THE DRESS COAT—Is cut a little shorter and narrower in 
the skirt than formerly, 

THE D, B. FROCK COAT—Is made to button quite high, with 
four buttons, showing a neat turnover, frequently faced with silk. 

FOR EVENING WEAR—The coat and vest are made of black 
or dark olive diagonal, with dark striped trousers, while for morn- 
ing wedding, and day wear, a dark blue is chosen, with gray trou- 
sers. 

THES. B.WALKING COA'T—Is generally worn, both skirt and 
waisi being of medium length, and the coat being rather close-fit 
ting ail over and buttoning high. If designed for dressy wear, the 
coat buttons with one button; if for business wear, a four-button 
coat is generally preferred, with false flaps on the side. 

THE SACK COAT—Is in favor for rough and Scotch goods 
and is cut rather short and snug-fitting. 3 

FANCY VESTS—Are again coming into favor in London and 
New York. There is a tendency to cut vests a little lower than 
last season, and with collars. 

TROUSERS--Are cut straight, quite close, and snug all over. 

‘The different characters and styles of goods are exceedingly 
handsome and appropriate, and of which we have full lines and 
quantities of every grade and quality, 

THE DEMAND FOR LADIES’ COATS--Is constantly grow- 
ing, not only abroad, but at home. 

‘The Ladies’ Newmarket Ulster continues in favor, though the 
Nebraska Ulster is the decided novelty of the season. 

In Ladies’ Walking Coats, the ‘“‘Scarborough’’ has the prefer- 
ence tor a single-breasted coat, while the “* Joclaey Coat”? is in favor 
for double-breasted. 

All the above and many more Ladies’ London Pattern Coats can 
be found at our store, where we are prepared to show them to all 


callers. 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and [mporter, 
No. 9028 WALNUT STREET. 


J E. Catpwe.i & Co., 


a 


—~ Fine — 
—- Silver — 
— Plated — 
—— Wares, — 


gQO2 CHESTNUT STREET. 








—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Eneine ButlLpine 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & Co, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A.G. CLEMMER, 
First-Class Pianos Organs 


S. W, Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty. 


STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
gt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


bara P. WOOD & CO. 





Fintered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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